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Secular trend favors air- 

conditioning; growth of in- 

dustry would be accelerated 

by general building revival. 
(See page 9) 
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seems very simple for a woman to drop in 


at her grocer’s and say: 


“Tl have a peck of potatoes—25 pounds of flour 
— a pound of coffee — half a dozen oranges — a 
package of corn flakes — and how’s your lettuce 


today?” 


But did you ever wonder how all these things find 
their way to the corner grocer? 


Instead of one woman, think of twenty-five million 


who do the buying for their families. 


Instead of a peck of potatoes, think of three and 
a half million tons delivered to all the corner 


grocers in a year. 


Think of 8,600,000 tons of wheat flour — 1,790,000 
tons of oranges and grapefruit — 868,000 tons of 
cereal and you begin to see the amount of food 
moved by the railroads every year. 


Coming back to the potatoes —the average distance 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


this humble food travels by rail, between the field 
where it is raised and the counter where it is sold 
is 741% miles. 


And the only thing which can make potato. 
raising profitable for many people is the fact thai 
their potatoes can get to a market several hun 
dred miles away. 


If that transportation were not easy — potatoes 
would pile up unused in the country — while city 


people paid fancy prices for the few that could 
be hauled in. 


This in a simple way demonstrates the indispen- 
sable part the railroads play in helping the man 
who raises food to find a market — and the con- 
sumer to enjoy the pick of the nation’s food at a 
reasonable price. 


The rate at which this service is rendered is low- 
no other form of transportation could handle the 


tonnage at close to the price if in fact it could 
handle it at all. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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PYRAMIDING COSTS 
OF GOVERNMENT SLAP 
BIGGER MORTGAGES 


EACH YEAR ON 
EVERYTHING YOU OWN 


And you do exactly nothing about 
it. Why? Because you are not con- 
scious of your share of a steadily 
increasing Government debt, that 
has already reached staggering 
proportions and bids fair to pass 
forty billions of dollars by the 
end of the next fiscal year. If a 
Federal Officer came around on 
July 1st every year and asked you 
to sign a new and bigger mort- 
gage.on everything you possess, a 
mortgage representing your share 
of Governmental waste and ex- 
travagance, in the preceding year, 
you would be burning up the wires 
to the Congressmen of your state, 
demanding action! action now! to 
cut down the astronomical ex- 
penditures of the Federal Gov- 
ernment and balance the budget. 
Roger W. Babson, well known expert 
on finance and business, has a plan to 
eliminate these mounting costs, through 
a Coalition Government, which will 
start the cosntry on the road to real 


recovery. The plan is outlined in his 
latest book, just off the press, entitled 


COALITION or 
: Chaos ? 

The plan is not an idle theory, not an 
untried experiment. In a similar finan- 
cial crisis Great Britain, apparently on 
the verge of bankruptcy, formed a 
coalition government and saved the day. 
Mr. Babson says: “Under any system of 
Parties, patronage, and spoils, the cost of 
government pyramids to fantastic pro- 
portions. Today the average family is 
compelled to toil and slave, to support 
its government, about four months out 
of every year! Moreover, that burden 
is still growing. In these times of storm, 
we face coalition or chaos. . 


“Remember that everything said here of 
taxation applies with equal sharpness te 
unemployment, inefficiency, chicanery and 
every other villainy of the Party System. 
This does not mean that we should junk 
the system for good and all... .” 

Here is a book to make every thought- 
ful citizen, every home owner, every 
owner of stocks, 
bonds, mort- 
gages, bank de- 
posits in- 
surance policies, 
stop, think and 
act. 140 pages, 
price $1.25 by 
mail or at your | 


COALITION 
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bookseller. 

FLEMING H. 
REVELL co. & BABSON | 
158 Fifth Ave. | 


New York 
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2 The FINANCIAL WORLD 


Two Sound Rules 


of Investment 
Success 


A Selection of Books 
and Charts Should Help You 


HE FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP is equipped to sup- 

ply any requirement for special types of books or charts to 
investors who are seeking to increase their fund of knowledge. To 
those who are new to Wall Street and to the seasoned investors, 
the following books have been carefully selected as worth more 
than a casual reading: 


RULES 


1. Get the essen- 
tial facts. 


2. Study how to 
interpret them. 


BOOKS CHARTS 


Books Selling at $1 to $2 


MAJOR RECOVERY LOOMS (1938), by Herbert Greenspan, 28 pages, 8% x 13% 
inches, paper covers 


1.00 
DIARY OF A PRUDENT INVESTOR (1937), by M. S. Rukeyser. A sane counsel 


RECOVERY AND COMMON SENSE (1934), by O. M. W. Sprague. Steps needed to 
return country to a sound economic position, 96 pages..............ccececececee $1.00 


IF YOU MUST SPECULATE, LEARN THE RULES (1930-34), by F. J. Waar, 
INTERPRETATION OF FINANCIAL STATEMENTS (1937), by 
Graham. A simple guide to understanding corporation reports, 122 pages...... $1.00 


“IF INFLATION COMES” (AND WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT) (1937), by Roger 


KEMMERER ON MONEY (1934), by Edwin Walter Kemmerer. Money problems 
confronting the American people, 197 pages...........cccccccccccceccccuceccuces $1.50 

COMMON STOCKS AS LONG TERM INVESTMENTS (1924) Bd Edgar L. Smith. 
Upsetting the old theory of investment, 129 pages............ $1.75—(Used copy, $1. 25) 

WALL STREET (1921), by Wm. C. Moore. A complete course of instruction in 
speculation and investment, 144 pages. Published at $15.00, out of print....$2.00 


Books and Charts Selling at $3.00 and Up 


3-TREND SECURITY CHARTS, plot weekly price range, sales and earnings,— 
dividend trend of 201 leading stocks, past 18th months. Revised monthly, April 
PROFITABLE GRAIN TRADING, by R. M. Ainsworth. Experiences, theories and 
rules based on 27 years as trader er rarer $3.50 
“INVESTMENT: PRINCIPLES AND ANALYSIS,” (1938) by Shaw Livermore. How 


plan sound tavestment SOP $3.75 
1,056 REVISED STOCK FACTOGRAPHS (1936. 38), fully indexed, 258 pages, paper 
FINANCIAL AND BUSINESS FORECASTING (1928), by Warren F. Hickernell, 
2 volumes, 914 pages, original price, $12.00..................00- While they last, $4.00 
MI-REFERENCE, personal loose-leaf record book, 100 ruled forms, 5% x 8%”, 
Keratol binder,—$4.50; deluxe genuine leather, 200 forms..............cceseeeeeess $8.50 


STOCK MARKET THEORY AND PRACTICE (1930-34), by R. W. Schabacker. 
Every phase of stock market operation, 875 pages. Now out of print, one new copy 
available at $8.00; used copies, $6.00 each. 

TICKER TECHNIQUE (1935), by Orline D. Foster, latest study of Tape reading 

THE SEVEN PILLARS OF STOCK MARKET SUCCESS, Anonymous, a Complete 
Course in Buying and Selling Securities for Profit, indexed thumb tabs, loose- 

DAILY CHARTS OF 50 ACTIVE STOCKS (8% x 11 inches), Daily High, Low, 
Close and Sales. Oct. 1, 1937, to date, $5.00; 100 Active Stocks, Daily Charts....$8.50 

GRAPHS AND THEIR APPLICATION TO SPECULATION (1936), by George A 


Cole. Applying the Dow Theory to Grain Trading, 278 pages .............+..6. $7.5 
“SEABROOK’S BUSINESS MANUAL ON HANDLING COMPUTATIONS”. 616 
pages, $40.00, reduced to $30.00; remainder price ................ceceeeeeeeeceees $10.00 


41 “GRAPHIC CHARTS” OF DOW-JONES DAILY INDUSTRIAL AND RAILROAD 
AVERAGES and Daily Sales (1897 to 1938), size 11 x 17” in fine post binder. 
A clear picture of daily stock price movements past 41 years..............+44- $12.50 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD BOOK SHOP 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Through 
Life's Mirror 
“The measure of a man’s 
life is the well spending 


it, and not the length.” 
—Plutarch 


S NOMINATION is tanta 
mount to election, a former brok. 
erage house statistician will become 
chairman of the reorganized Board of 
Governors of the 
New York Stock 
Exchange at the 
annual election 
on May 9. Wil- 
liam McChesney 
Martin, Jr., 
the candidate 
and his selection 
is accepted as an 
indication that 
the Big Board 
liberals have 


—Kay Hart 
been successful Big Board’s Martin r 
in their plan to To New Post | 
inject new blood into the administra- p 


tive machinery of the Exchange. Mr. fg. 
Martin is only 32 years old, and has fj, 
been a member since 1931. 

The son of a leading Missouri 
banker, who is now president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank in that district, | | 
the young Mr. Martin comes froma yj, 

t 


family of financiers. It is not strange, 
therefore, that his first job following 
his graduation from Yale in 1928, 
should be in the bank examination 
department of the Federal Reserve | 
Bank of St. Louis. This position he 
left a year later to become statistician 
of the brokerage firm of A. G. Ed- 
wards & Sons in the same city. By 
1931 he had become a partner of that 
firm and purchased his own seat on 
the New York Stock Exchange. 

But no neophyte is this Mr. Mar- 
tin in Stock Exchange affairs, for he 
has packed plenty of experience into 
the intervening years. He was elected 
to the Board of Governors in May, 
1935, and has since served as secre- 
tary of the Committee for the Study 
of the Organization and Administra- 
tion of the Exchange and as a mem- 
ber of the Special Committee of 
Three which drafted the recent 
amendments to the Constitution. He 
is also a member of the committees 
on Admission, Customers’ Men’s 
Quotations and Commissions. 
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The Market Situation 


Administration’s spending program distinctly inflationary. Seems des- 
tined to play an increasingly important r6éle as a stock market factor. 


But tax revision is one essential to business improvement on a sound basis. 


HE Nation seems about to embark an another spend- 

L ing spree, and inflation again is in the air. Pump- 
priming has been revived as an Administration policy, 
and whether or not the proposed acceleration of spend- 
ing succeeds definitely in lifting business from the depths 
of depression, granting approval of the program by Con- 
gress, it nevertheless should result in at least temporary 
improvement in industrial activity and will doubtless 
become an important market factor. Whether or not it 
will quickly “take” as a stock market influence remains 
to be seen. As definitely inflationary as is the proposed 
desterilization of $1.4 billion in gold, for instance, there 
still exist a number of offsets (in a stock market sense ) 
which may for the time being continue to act as a drag 
on sentiment. 

One of the most important of these is the final dis- 
position of the tax bill, which so recently appeared to 
be moving swiftly toward a goal which would have fur- 
nished more fundamental encouragement to business 


than all the spending programs that could be devised. 
Another is abandonment of business-baiting by the Ad- 
ministration, and the adoption by it of a more coopera- 
tive spirit toward industry than has so far been shown. 
(The Thursday evening “fireside chat,” to be delivered 
after this is written, may furnish some clue to such a 
change.) Satisfactory conclusions of those matters seem 
essential if trade and industrial activity are to experience 
more than mild gains of a few months duration before 
new inflationary shots would be needed to keep them 
going. 

In a number of respects the message to Congress holds 
considerable encouragement. The disclosure that the 
Federal Reserve is to reduce bank reserve requirements 
by $750 million should favorably affect the bond market. 
Recommendations that the SEC simplify its regulations 
so as to expedite new financing also is favorable. Al- 
though a mere change in registration procedure will not 

(Please turn to page 27) . 
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‘Trend 


Rail Equipments: 


Proposals that the RFC make $300 million available 
to the railways for loans to purchase new equipment have 
favorably affected recent price movements of shares of 
companies which would benefit from this new business. 
The probabilities are, however, that more than the ex- 
istence of such a fund will be necessary to lift equipment 
orders to satisfactory levels. Although a great part of 
the rails’ rolling stock is old and inefficient, no shortage 
will exist until traffic volumes rise considerably above 
current levels. And any important expansion of traffic 
will bring with it higher revenues and improved credit 
standing for the carriers, so that numerous roads now 
unable to do so can go to the usual financing channels for 
funds for new rolling stock. 


Machine Tools: 


Contrary to expectations, the combined index of new 
machine tool orders for March at 107.0 was 41 per cent 
over the February figure of 75.7. Domestic orders in- 
creased only 3.7 per cent, from 48.7 in February to 50.5, 
but foreign business (which accounted for 52 per cent of 
the total as compared with 35 per cent in February) 
was nearly doubled at 56.5, against 27.0. A year ago 
the index was 211.6 with foreign orders at 29.5 and 
domestic figure at 172.1. Indications that the automobile 
industry plans to make substantial changes in the 1939 
models are favorable for the future, but the time when 
the orders for new tools will be placed is uncertain. 


Textiles: 


Evidences of improvement in the textile industry which 
appeared a number of months ago were comparatively 
short lived, and numerous mills are reported to be plan- 
ning to shut down operations for several weeks. Mill 
activity for the early months of this year has run about 
40 per cent below that of the same period of 1937, but 
even that rate has been in excess of demand and in- 
ventories have continued to accumulate. One branch, 
however, has run counter the general industry, hosiery 
shipments in February (latest available month) exceed- 
ing those of January by nearly 20 per cent and surpass- 
ing the same month last year by about 2 per cent. Item- 
ized hosiery statistics reflect no significant progress in a 
boycott against silk goods in this country. 


Electric Output: 


Production of electricity during the past month or so 
has been running from 7 to 10 per cent below the levels 
of a year ago, a performance much better than the bulk 
of general industry. Among the individual companies, 
Engineers Public Service has been doing materially bet- 
ter than average, with output running ahead of a year 
ago. Consolidated Edison, Southern California Edison 


and Northern States Power also have been showing 
gains in most weeks, and smaller than average declings 
have been shown by Electric Power & Light, Pacific 
Gas & Electric and United Gas Improvement. Among 
the widest declines are those being reported by Ameri. 
can Water Works and Detroit Edison (off around 29 
per cent), Columbia Gas & Electric, Commonwealth & 
Southern, New England Power and Niagara Hudson 
(with drops averaging around 15 per cent). Public 
utility company earnings will of course average lower 
for the first half of the current year, but their reports 
for the period should make much better reading than 
most corporate statements. 


Shipbuilding: 


American operating level, and a bigger tonnage of 
large boats is now under construction than a year ago, 
Ships being built to American Bureau of Shipping speci- 
fications on April 1 totalled 105, aggregating 389,275 
tons. Although a year ago a larger number of ships 
was under construction, the 110-ship total aggregated 
but 270,600 tons. Thus companies supplying the ma- 
terial and equipment needed in maritime construction 
continue to enjoy good demand from this source, but 
unfortunately for most of them this type of business con- 
stitutes but a fraction of their usual total volume of out- 
put. 


First Quarter Earnings: 


The dismal predictions of corporate earning power 
in the first quarter of this year are warranted in most 
instances. The leading steel, motor, metal, railway and 
most other heavy industries operated at a rate well 
below last year in that period, and many companies will 
not be able to avoid reporting deficits. Nevertheless, 
there are a number of leading industries which, despite 
the sharp curtailment of general activity, earned more 
in the quarter than a year ago. Notable among this favor- 
ably situated minority are the aircraft, corn products 
refining, the bread bakers, and some of the biscuit, to- 
bacco, distilling, oil and utility companies. 
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EVERAL phenomena usually ap- 

pear in periods immediately pre- 
ceding a sharp decline in the indexes 
of industry and commerce. One is the 
accumulation of stocks of goods by 
manufacturers and distributors which 
subsequently prove to have been ex- 
purchasing power of the public. 
Harry L. Hopkins, Public Works 
Administrator, recently enumerated 
the four main causes which, in his 
opinion, were responsible for the 
present business “recession.” One 
was the ‘tremendous increases in in- 
ventories” in the period preceding the 
decline. That the inventory situation 
has been a factor in the 1937-1938 
slump is generally agreed, but most 
students of a more _ conservative 
school of thought place much less em- 
phasis upon inventories than Mr. 
Hopkins. 


Inventory Slumps 


The extent to which an unhealthy 
inventory situation has contributed to 
industrial slumps has varied greatly 
in past depressions. The collapse of 
1920-1921, although inevitable as the 
first phase of readjustment following 
the economic abnormalities of war 
finance and post-war inflation, was 
undoubtedly aggravated by specula- 
tive purchases of raw materials by 
manufacturers and finished goods by 
merchandisers which built up un- 
wieldy stocks of goods acquired at 
high price levels. On the other hand, 
the slump which began in 1929 had 
been preceded by several years of 
stability in the general price level (as 


shown by indexes covering valuations 
other than those of stocks and real 
estate) and inventory readjustments 
played a relatively minor rdle in the 
deflation of the early 1930s. 

_ Partly because of the inadequacy of 
the available statistics reflecting in- 
ventory positions, discussions of in- 
ventory problems’ have frequently 
been characterized by loose thinking 
and none too meaningful generaliza- 
tions. The available data consist of 
1) U. S. Department of Commerce 
index of domestic commodity stocks 
(raw materials and semi-manufac- 
tured goods); 2) U. S. Department 
of Commerce index of world com- 
modity stocks (raw materials); 3) 
Federal Reserve Board index of de- 
partment store stocks; 4) quantita- 
tive statistics covering some of the 
basic industries issued by government 
bureaus and a few trade associations 
(such as the American Zinc Institute, 
Copper Institute, etc.) and trade 
papers; 5) unofficial estimates based 
upon factory sales and retail sales in 


Excessive accumulation of 
inventories has probably 
been overstressed as a fac- 
tor in the 1937-1938 de- 
cline, but the relations be- 
tween inventories, prices 
and _ public purchasing 
must be recognized as an 
important influence affect- 
ing business trends. 
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_semi-finished goods, 3) 


—Finfoto 


certain industries (such as automo- 
biles) ; 6) occasional questionnaire 
surveys by statistical organizations ; 
and 7) corporation balance sheets. 
The latter do not provide an exact 
quantitative guide, since balance sheet 
figures are usually adjusted to the 
lower of cost or market prices. The 
other sources, with the possible ex- 
ception of (2) and (4), are open to 
the objection that their coverage is 
limited. The Department of Com- 
merce domestic inventory index cov- 
ers only a few primary producing and 
manufacturing industries. 


Three Divisions 


To make an intelligent study of the 
available data, it is necessary to segre- 
gate the various elements into three 
major divisions: 1) raw materials, 2) 
finished 
goods. Furthermore, it is desirable 
to differentiate inventory stocks by 
location in the hands of 1) primary 
raw material producers, 2) manufac- 
turers, 3) merchandisers, and 4) ulti- 
mate consumers. In respect to the 
latter fairly good estimates may be 
made in respect to durable goods, but 
nothing beyond an intelligent guess 
may be made when one is dealing 
with consumers’ goods. Thus, many 
different types of inventories may be 
distinguished, and it is important to 
recognize that the trends of the vari- 
ous divisions are not uniform in de- 
pressions or other phases of the 
business cycle. 

Raw material inventories in the 
hands of primary producers normally 
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grow in size throughout depressions 
and do not show substantial declines 
until recovery is well under way. The 
copper industry provides a good illus- 
tration; North and South American 
stocks of refined copper, (at refin- 
eries) as reported by the American 
Bureau of Metal Statistics increased 
from 83,140 short tons at mid-year, 
1929, in a practically unbroken up- 
ward trend to a high of 578,958 short 
tons in March, 1933. Shortly there- 
after,.a new downward trend set in, 
which was not broken until May, 
1937. From April, 1937, to last 
February, domestic stocks of refined 
copper at refineries or in warehouses 
increased from 99,576 tons to 326,- 
244 tons. 

This tendency of primary raw ma- 
terial stocks to go counter to the 
trends of industrial activity should be 
regarded apart from the characteris- 
tic trends of manufacturers’ and mer- 
chandisers’ inventories. Since com- 
posite indexes of stocks of raw ma- 
terials and manufactured goods (such 
as that of the Department of Com- 
merce) are heavily weighted with 
primary raw materials, and such in- 
dexes are sometimes cited as evidence 
that inventory situations are not 
significant factors in depressions, the 
sharpl:, contrasting trend in other 
types of inventories should be recog- 
nized. Stocks of raw materials, semi- 
finished and finished goods all tend to 
increase in the hands of manufactur- 
ers and merchandisers for a few 
months after the beginning of a gen- 
eral depression. This situation results 
from the fact that operations are 
geared to a high level of sales; rela- 
tively few managements are able to 


Quarter Net 


ETTER earnings than in 1937 
were reported by Union Oil of 
California and Tide Water Associated 
Oil for the first quarter of this year. 
Union earned 47 cents a share as 
compared with 42 cents in the like 
1937 period and 68 cents in the pre- 
ceding three months. Tide Water 
reported net equal to 42 cents a share, 
against 38 cents last year and 47 
cents in the final 1937 quarter. 
The experience of these two com- 
panies will not, however, be shared 
by the oil industry generally. Both 


foresee the turning of the business 
tide far enough in advance to effect a 
substantial reduction in stocks con- 
currently with the ensuing decline in 
volume. A recent compilation of 
statistics covering 175 large industrial 
companies showed that aggregate 
balance sheet inventory figures in- 
creased about 18 per cent from 
December 31, 1936, to the end of 
1937 despite the fact that there were 
many sharp inventory write-downs 
last December. Since that time, how- 
ever, manufacturers and merchandis- 
ers have been reducing their inven- 
tories to a level more in line with cur- 
rent sales volume. This process is an 
important factor in the recent abrupt 
decline in manufacturing activity. 
To illustrate the influence of in- 
ventory adjustments in a business de- 
pression, let us take as an example the 
automobile industry, one of the larg- 
est consumers of copper and other 
raw materials, and also of steel and 
other semi-manufactured goods. <A 
recent compilation by Dun & Brad- 
street shows an increase in inven- 
tories of 20 per cent during 1937 for 
a representative group of automobile 
manufacturers, and of 33 per cent for 
the automobile parts and accessories 
group. Result: recent purchases of 
raw materials and semi-finished goods 
have been extremely small. Purchases 
of steel and parts will continue very 
small until production starts on 1939 
models, since manufacturers are re- 
ported to have sufficient stocks to 
cover most of the projected output of 
1938 models. The repercussions up- 
on the steel industry are obvious. But 
why is automobile production, which 
is currently running about 40 per cent 


below a year ago, so small? Here th 
retail inventory situation is a facto, 
Dun & Bradstreet’s survey shows thy 
inventories of 661 motor vehicle deg, 
ers at the end of 1937 were 44 py 
cent larger than at the close of 193, 
The sharply curtailed production 
automobiles during the first quarte 
of 1937 has helped to correct this 
situation; however, recent estimaty 
indicate domestic motor dealers stocks 
of about 375,000 passenger cars z 
the end of March, 1938, which com. 
pares with about 310,000 on the cor. 
responding date in 1937. 

These dealer stocks, which woul 
be by no means excessive if retail 
sales were currently at the level of the 
second quarter of last year, will pre. 
sumably be reduced further, since 
manufacturers are holding production 
to conservative estimates of spring 
demand. But why is retail demand s 
slack? A multitude of factors may 
be cited: unemployment, reduced in- 
comes, fear psychology, etc. Never- 
theless, there is an inventory factor 
even from the consumers’ viewpoint. 
The 8 million new cars and trucks 
sold during 1936 and 1937 exceeded 
estimated annual replacement require- 
ments and represent a_ substantial 
“inventory” of unused transporta- 
tion. The factor of consumers’ in- 
ventories is difficult to gauge, but it 
probably has a greater influence upon 
general business trends than is recog- 
nized in most economic studies. An 
individual who purchased six pairs of 
shoes and four suits of clothes in 
1937, because of an unaccustomed 
plenitude of spending money, fear of 
price increases, or other factors, is not 

(Please turn to page 25) 


Up for First Reporting Oils 


Union and Tide Water have bene- 
fited from the more stable price struc- 
ture and comparatively satisfactory 
demand for petroleum and products 
on the West Coast, where conditions 
have been more favorable than in the 
rest of the country. While the crude 
producers are expected to report rela- 
tively satisfactory returns since the 
price structure has been holding, 
companies which produce only a small 
proportion of refinery requirements, 
particularly those in the Midcontin- 
ent area, may show sizable reductions 


in profits because of the low level of 
gasoline prices. 

Second quarter profits of the indus- 
try should make more pleasant read- 
ing, assuming no further price shad- 
ing. Gasoline consumption is now in 
a seasonal upward trend, and _ this 
product should not be severely af- 
fected by general business conditions. 
Stocks of gasoline are admittedly ex- 
cessive, but there are still hopes that 
runs to stills will be curtailed and the 
industry allowed to reduce supplies to 
more normal levels. 
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Who are the real sufferers of this depression? 
They are the politically blindfolded investors, whose 
- great loss is finally having its repercussions upon the 
whole people until the pinch is now being felt by all. 


The Submerged 


By Louis Guenther 


Publisher, THE FINANCIAL WorLD 


N the final day of March, when 
the sands of time had recorded 
its last hour, statisticians took stock 
of our national resources—not an un- 
usual practice—to find out in actual 
dollars just what was the country’s 
state of financial and economic health. 
The balance sheet at the month’s 
end was a gruesome revelation. It 
showed how feeble the business pulse 
had become. In but thirty days more 
than $9 billion had been pared from 
the value of listed securities alone. In 
the absence of any official record of 
unlisted securities, and such assets as 
real estate, mortgages, inventories, 
commodities, etc., it cannot be esti- 
mated what the loss in their value 
might have been in case of forced 
sales, or liquidation, but if the same 
percentage of loss were applied to 
them as officially recorded by values 
quoted in the open market places, to 
say that they too had withered away 
by as much as another $9 billion 
would not be an exaggeration. 


Scuttled Wealth 


But this does not tell the whole 
tragic story of the keen financial grief 
that has befallen that large sector of 
our population, who by their thrift, 
their industry and their enterprise, 
had accumulated that storehouse of 
wealth which provided the nation with 
its ample reservoir of the resources 
responsible for the progress that has 
made it the richest country of the 
world. 

This $9 billion represented only 
the shrinkage of one month. When 
this loss is added to the accumulated 
loss resulting from the steady attri- 
tion of values which started twelve 
months previously, and for a year has 


run persistently down the drain, the 
total shrinkage in the wealth of the 
country would easily exceed $50 bil- 
lion. 

Taken coldly and apart from the 
human suffering that this stupendous 
total conceals, these dollars look like 
sO many mere figures. Yet there is 
not a human being comprising our 
130 million people who has not in- 
dividually felt the searing blight of 
the loss. 

Were the picture painted by this 
terrific shrinkage in value not so dis- 
quieting in its import, and if this 
avalanche is not quickly checked, the 
humor that is reflected in some of the 
glib references made by our smart 
alecks in our New Deal circles, that 
the country is only passing through 
a recession and is not in the trough 
of a deep seated depression, could 
well arouse our risibilities. But the 
situation is too serious to provide 
any opportunity for comical reference. 

If we analyze calmly and without 
any passion or bias this tragedy with 
which we have been unnecessarily af- 
flicted and the causes leading to it, 
we cannot help but draw from it sev- 
eral conclusions that will indicate into 
what a fool’s paradise we have been 
led. Perhaps out of our disillusion- 
ment may emerge the realization of 
how urgently we need to get back 
again to the path of conservatism and 
sound thinking. 

What we find uppermost is that 
with all the good intentions expressed 
for the need of bettering the condi- 
tions of the ill fed, ill housed, and ill 
clothed, those goals have not been at- 
tained. We can see how impossible 
it is to provide for their alleviation 
when the wealth of the nation has 
been permitted to melt away as if it 
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were only water instead of substance. 

When the nation’s wealth is so im- 
paired that every human soul directly 
feels its pinch, how can we succeed 
in producing a more abundant life? 
Under these circumstances it is like 
offering a crust of bread to a person 
suffering from strangulation. 

Then when we consider that this 
destructive dissipation of the nation’s 
wealth did not arise from natural 
economic causes but was superin- 
duced by an unusual obsession that 
one part of our population was not 
participating in a proportionate share 
of our income or resources, the more 
must we feel shocked that such an 
abnormal economic thesis was per- 
mitted to gain the ascendency over 
our better judgment. 


Poisonous Precepts 


Out of this thesis there sprung the 
poisonous political precepts that en- 
gendered the restrictive measures, the 
punitive taxes and regulations that 
could not culminate in any other out- 
come than clogging the productive 
energies of the people, paralyzing 
their creative faculties, freezing ven- 
turesome capital by withdrawing all 
incentive of gain, and in the end, as 
always happens under the impact of 
shrinking wealth, developing the . 
unreasoning fear that finally breaks 
out in a panic. 

Then we talk of the submerged 
portion of our population. The sub- 
merged portion that we have been 
informed about, really can be re- 
garded as among the blessed, for upon 
their well being and without com- 
plaint there has been showered the 
greater part of the $20 billion that has 
been spent on relief, on conservation 
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camps, and on public works to pro- 
vide employment ; money not earned, 
but borrowed, and the bill for which 
still remains to be paid. And where 
are we? Back again, further back 
than when we started to dig ourselves 
out of the panic into which our Mad 
Mullah wave of speculation threw us 
in 1929, 

Little has been said of the real suf- 
ferers of the tragedy the depression 
has brought. Not one word of sym- 
pathy nor a single effort has been put 
forth to alleviate the damage to the 
submerged 20 million investors who 
have seen their life’s fortune shat- 
tered by the ill considered and cock- 
eyed economic fallacies academic 
theorists fostered upon the country. 

What has been their reward for 
their thrift? 

Neglect and unjust recriminations. 
They have been the real victims of 
the class hatred that has been en- 
gendered, until today it seems that the 
possession of honest wealth is a badge 
of disgrace. 

These 20 million submerged vic- 


F approximately 13,000 by- 

product coke ovens in the United 
States, around 75 per cent have been 
designed and/or constructed by the 
Koppers Company or its predeces- 
sors. While this enterprise obtains 
the major part of. its income from 
such operations (together with the 
sale of coke), a substantial proportion 
of revenues is derived from several 
allied activities: (1) The design, 
building and sale of gas plants, coal 
and coke handling equipment and 
miscellaneous structures; (2) opera- 
tion of by-product coke units and tar 
refining and distilling plants; (3) 
sale of the principal products of such 


_ operations—chiefly chemicals used by 


a large number of industries; (5) 
granting of licenses to use patented 
apparatus and processes; and (5) 
ownership of investments, primarily 
in companies engaged in activities re- 
lated to this company’s business. 
Capitalization consists of 200,000 
shares of 6 per cent ($100 par) pre- 
ferred stock and 100,000 shares of no 
par common (all owned by Koppers 
Associated, Inc., which is owned in 


tims have been permitted to suffer 
grievously because of the mad desire 
among politicians to single out an 
imaginary sixty families of whom in 
their diseased minds a suspicion is 
entertained that they sinisterly rule 
the country. 

In chasing invisible goblins—eco- 
nomic royalists, so called feudalists, 
entrenched monopolists, and half a 
hundred unidentified malefactors—the 
financial structure of the country has 
been dangerously impaired ; the house 
torn down, but the disturbing bats 
that they were determined to ex- 
terminate still flit around in the dark- 
ened cellars of the disordered minds 
of these Hatters.” 

It has been said of human life that 
each person faces the inevitable day 
when he must strike a balance sheet. 
This is also true of a nation. The 
United States is reaching that day— 
it has been the living evidence of 
what follows when it plays fast and 
loose with the source of its life blood 
—its wealth. 

This depression has impressively 


Six Per Cent from a Sound Preferred 


turn by Koppers United Company). 
The preferred is redeemable at $110 a 
share. At the 1937 year-end, funded 
debt amounted to roughly $26.6 mil- 
lion. Operations have been in the 
black in every year since incorpora- 
tion of the predecessor company in 
1927, and preferred dividends have 
been paid without interruption. In all 
but two years (1932 and 1935) earn- 
ings have been more than double pre- 
ferred dividend requirements. The 
low point during the depression was 
in 1932 when net amounted to $2.1 
million, or $10.64 per share of pre- 
ferred, but earnings staged a smart 
recovery to $3.4 million in 1934— 
equivalent to $17.05 on each share of 
preferred stock. Despite higher rev- 
enues in the following year, develop- 
ment outlays and a steep rise in costs 
and selling expenses forced preferred 
earnings down to $7.94 per share. 
Increased revenues, lower interest 
charges and the restoration of more 
normal cost relationships, however, 
sent preferred earnings sharply higher 
to $15.33 a share in 1936. And de- 
spite higher costs, a 28 per cent gain 


and tragically revealed that the jp. 
vesting classes cannot be destroyed 
without bringing ruin upon the na. 
tion. That it cannot maintain itself 
in a capitalistic system if it drains its 
income producing power. That even 
those who by circumstances find 
themselves submerged finally become 
completely engulfed when there is un. 
dermined the prop capable of sustain. 
ing them; the thrifty people whose 
industry succeeds in accumulating 
the surplus that is the constant flow. 
ing well nurturing the growth of the 
country. 

Yes, that prop is the 20 million in- 
vestors who count themselves more 
than $50 billion worse off than they 
were only a year ago, and through 
circumstances not of their own mak- 
ing, artificial conditions beyond their 
control and forced upon them. 

Fortunately this danger has now 
become glaringly apparent to all of 
the people. America is arousing her- 
self. She is beginning to regain her 
common sense. This healthy change 
is becoming more evident each day. 


in revenues was aided by another 
drop in interest charges during 1937 
and net rose further to about $3.4 
million, or $16.87 per share of pre- 
ferred. At the 1937 year-end, finan- 
cial position characteristically 
strong with current assets (including 
around $2.2 million cash) of $15.3 
million about 3.5 times in excess of 
$4.3 million in current liabilities. Net 
working captial was more than $11 
million and profit and loss surplus, 
$9.3 million. 

At first glance this company ap- 
pears to be engaged chiefly in an in- 
dustry which is calculated to be ex- 
tremely vulnerable to depression in- 
fluences. But with its well entrenched 
position in the field, strong financial 
condition and diversified activities, 
earnings have been relatively well 
maintained over a critical period of 
years. For those who are interested 
in commitments for income, the 
shares of Koppers Company 6 per 
cent preferred, at their recent quota- 
tion of around 99, afford a yield of 
over 6 per cent and appear suitable 
for semi-investment purposes. 
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Recession Snags 


Current decline in orders must be 
considered but a temporary interrup- 
tion, but the industry has important 
problems to solve. Many well known 
companies are engaged in the field, 
but there is really only one truly 
specialized completely integrated unit. 


Air-Conditioning 


NSOFAR as attempts “to control 
| the weather” are related to any 
form of heating and ventilating, air- 
conditioning is an old industry. But 
insofar as these attempts contemplate 
control of temperature and humidity 
together with the cleansing and cir- 
culating of air within an enclosure 
as well as the introduction of new 
air from the outside (while at the 
same time shutting out external dirt 
and noise) the science of air-condi- 
tioning is less than 30 years old. Nine 
years passed before the industry 
could point to a million dollar year; 
engineering difficulties, high installa- 
tion costs—two problems which are 
still obstacles—and insufficient public 
recognition were among the chief 
restri.ting factors. Nevertheless, air 
conditioning, which saw a $17 mil- 
lion volume in 1930 cut in half by 
the depression, subsequently forged 
into new high ground. Based on re- 
turns from 125 companies to the De- 
partment of Commerce, total orders 
were $62.2 million last year—37 per 
cent higher than 1936 and a new peak 
for the industry. And if it had not 
been for the business recession this 
figure would doubtless have been ex- 
ceeded. 


Two Divisions 


Air-conditioning activity may be 
divided into two main divisions: (1) 
The manufacture and installation of 
made-to-order jobs (most of them 
representing air-conditioning in the 
scientific sense) and (2) the produc- 
tion and distribution of standardized 


units (which achieve scientific air 
conditioning to a varying degree). 
In the first category, public recollec- 
tion is best concerning installations 
in the more important theatres, de- 
partment stores and restaurants. But 
at the present time, this type of air- 
conditioning may be found through- 
out the world in every conceivable 
place where weather control means 
added comfort, increased profits, or 
both: in factories, where it improves 
the quality of products such as rayon, 
tobacco, confectionery and ceramics ; 
in heat-and-humidity sealed gold and 
copper mines, where it makes pos- 
sible mining at depths far below the 
point where human life and effort 
could otherwise operate; in public 
buildings, all forms of transportation 
and in a host of other fields. The 
second category covers the portable 
units which are designed for a single 
room and which may be plugged into 
an electric light socket and connected 
with the water supply and a drain. 
These range in price from a few dol- 
lars to a few thousand. Used in of- 
fices, they add to employee efficiency 
and reduce the number of hours lost 
because of illness; used in smaller re- 
tail stores, they boost sales and, in 
turn, force competitors to install a 
like service for customers. 

While the future possibilities of air- 
conditioning in business and industry 
are tremendous, the potential market 
in residential homes is even greater. 
But here, the industry is faced with 
an important difficulty. Each home 
presents a particular engineering 
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Starting with big 
installations (left) 
air-conditioning is 
now turning to 
mass production of 
the small or port- 
able unit for office 
and home (below). 
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problem of climate, construction, 
temperature and _ individual taste 
which can now be met only by a rela- 
tively expensive made-to-order in- 
stallation. And while Government 
efforts to ease credit for home mod- 
ernization purposes have served to 
stimulate sales somewhat, the real 
solution would be a deep cut in 
manufacturing and installation costs 
through mass production of scien- 
tific air conditioning. But such a 
course contemplates construction 
standardization of so drastic and 
rigid a nature that its success would 
be highly doubtful. Until research 
conquers this stumbling block, the 
full potentialities of this market will 
probably remain untapped. 


Leading Beneficiaries 


Although air-conditioning has the 
vigor of an infant industry it has 
given ground before falling purchas- 
ing power, and bookings last year 
were around 25 per cent below earlier 
estimates. And although a seasonal 
rise is currently to be expected, com- 
bined January and February book- 
ings at $6.3 million showed a drop 
of about 34 per cent from the cor- 
responding 1937 period, thus carry- 
ing the lower trend into 1938. Di- 
rectly or indirectly, there are prob- 
ably around 200 domestic companies 
engaged in air conditioning. Some 
of the better known enterprises in 
the field are American Radiator: 
Borg-Warner ; Chrysler ; Crane Com- 
pany; Fairbanks, Morse; General 
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Electric; General Motors; Holland 
Furnace; Nash-Kelvinator; Pull- 
man, and Westinghouse. The chief 
interest of all these companies, how- 
ever, is in other lines. Air-condi- 
tioning means immediate bolstering 
of revenues to some; to the larger 
units (which are in a position to make 
the necessary expenditures for re- 
search) it means more a promise of 
substantial profits in the future. 
There are three “independents” in 
the field: B. F. Sturtevant, York Ice 
Machinery and Carrier Corporation. 


Of this group Carrier is the most im- 
portant and the most completely in- 
tegrated unit. It also represents the 
only one of these companies whose 
shares are traded on a listed market 
(N. Y. Curb). Carrier’s 1937 busi- 
ness was 67 per cent better than 
1936. But expenses incident to sus- 
pension of operations and removal 
of the entire plant to Syracuse, N. 
Y., reduced per share net to 64 cents, 
from $1.30 in 1936. Otherwise, 
1937 earnings would have exceeded 
the preceding year by a wide margin. 


Fire Insurance Shares 


ESPITE the prospect for gener- 

erally lower earnings this year 
the fire insurance stocks have given 
a fair account of themselves market- 
wise over the last several months. Ac- 
cording to one representative index, 
the fire insurance stock group on 
March 31, last, was around 19 per 
cent under the best levels of this year, 
whereas the industrial stock index on 
that same date was down about 26 per 
cent from the year’s high. The fire 
stocks have been frequently compared 
with the investment trusts, but a 
study of the market movements of the 
two groups shows that fire equities 
have been considerably less affected 
by the general deflation in security 
values. 

Earnings results of the fire stocks 
last year (as is shown in the accom- 
panying tabulation) were reasonably 
satisfactory. Those companies which 
had large common stock holdings 
benefited from increased dividend dis- 
tributions, and naturally made the 
best showing. It is, however, likely 


that these same companies will show 
the widest percentage declines in in- 
vestment income this year because of 
reduced dividends on their portfolio. 
Companies which have pursued con- 
servative investment policies showed 
little change in investment earnings 
last year, and no pronounced drop is 
anticipated in the current period. 
Underwriting profits for 1937 were 
generally higher than in the earlier 
year. Premium volume increased, 
and losses from burnings were ab- 
normally low. The immediate out- 
look, however, is not fully satisfac- 
tory. Reduced inventories and declin- 
ing general business activity are ex- 
pected to curtail premium volume. 
Moreover, losses from burnings ap- 
pear to have taken an upward turn 
since last October, although February 
volume declined contra-seasonally. 
Total fire losses last year amounted 
to $284.7 million against $293.3 mil- 
lion in 1936. In the first two months 
of this year losses totalled $54.1 mil- 
lion against $53.7 million a year ago, 


HIGHLIGHTS OF FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS 


Investment Underwriting Stockholders’ 
Income Profit Equity Recent Ann. 

STOCKS: 1937 1936 1937 1936 Dec.31,’37 Dec.31,’36 Price Div. Yield 
a $1.80 $1.78 $1.16 $1.31 $47.89 $52.57 38 $1.60 42% 
Continental Insurance ...... 180 1.72 1.17 096 32.95 4426 24 1.80 7.5 
Fidelity-Phenix Fire........ 1.86 1.76 123 0.74 3404 47.19 25 180 7.2 
Fire Assoc. of Phila........ 405 3.76 D069 0.98 63.29 7820 46 2.50 5.4 
Great American ........... 1.23 121 060 052 27.15 3245 20 1.20 60 
OE Ee 2.38 226 331 214 6296 6412 61 2.00 3.3 
Home Insurance ........... 182 1.79 017 030 2402 3678 23 1.15 5.0 
Insurance Co. of N. A....... 3.12 291 1.32 0.79 63.00 7429 54 2.50 3.7 
National Liberty ........... 0.44 0.38 0.30 0.32 5.81 926 6 0.30 5.0 
St. Paul Fire & Marine..... 934 898 635 489 197.23 197.41 172 7.50 4.4 
Springfield Fire & Marine... 5.38 5.45 5.67 3.45 115.21 126.00 103 475 4.6 
270 264 2.64 1.34 45.23 55.81 43 2.00 4.7 
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The air-conditioning industry is g 
new and has so many problems fy 
solve that it must be considered spep. 
ulative. Obviously, a measure of rep. 
resentation in the industry is avail. 
able through a number of diversified 
companies. But for those who want 
full representation, and at the same 
time can exercise the requisite pa. 
tience, the shares of Carrier Corpora. 
tion, at current levels, around 21, 
may be held in diversified portfolios 
for the longer term possibilities in. 
herent in a dynamic industry. 


Analyzed 


and further moderate increases would 
not be unexpected. There also have 
been some reductions in premium 
rates in certain localities, and further 
adjustments probably will be made 
during the course of the year. In 
view of these factors, underwriting 
profits for 1938 probably will average 
well under the levels of the past two 
years. 

At current market levels most of 
the fire stocks are selling close to their 
year-end asset values, and afford a 
fair return. Dividend rates of those 
companies which have larger com- 


mon stock holdings, such as Continen-’ 


tal, Fidelity-Phenix, Home, Great 
American, and Springfield Fire & 
Marine may omit the extra dividends 
paid in recent years or reduce the in- 
dicated rates unless general business 
improves in the near future. But such 
a possibility appears well-discounted 
in the present market levels of the 
shares, and these stocks will offer the 
better possibilities for capital enhance- 
ment once the turn in the industrial 
picture finally arrives. For conserva- 
tive holding, Hartford Fire, Insurance 
Company of North America (despite 
rather large common stock holdings 
which are, however, of good grade 
and have been carefully selected), U. 
S. Fire and Aetna are favored. Earn- 
ings of most fire companies should at 
least compare favorably with the av- 
erage industrial enterprise, and while 
extensive new commitments are not 
advised, investors may consider select- 
ed fire equities for a moderate propor- 
tion of any well-conceived investment 
program. 
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Stocks 
Coming 


F present plans of the Administra- 

tion carry through, the threat of 
inflation of the currency will again 
rise as a very definite stock market 
factor. As pointed out a week ago 
(FW, p. 5), “a deficit of $2 billion 
would appear to be the reasonable 
minimum expectation for the 1938- 
1939 fiscal year.” Since that was 
written, the President has decided to 
embark upon a large scale program 
by means of which he hopes to break 
the back of the depression and, as 
could have been expected, his plans 
contain decidedly inflationary impli- 
cations, involving the direct expendi- 
ture of $2 billion and loans (most of 
which may or may not be recovered 
by the Treasury) of another $1 bil- 
lion. Thus is the Federal budget to 
be placed further out of balance, the 
national credit further strained, and 
the supportable debt limit approached 
closer. 


What Next? 


These spending authorizations will, 
of course, require the approval of 
Congress, and it may perhaps be ar- 


for the 
Inflation 


gued that with its new-found inde- 
pendence (as shown by the reorgani- 
zation bill vote) the President will 
have difficulty in securing the needed 
legislation. In fact, rumblings of im- 
portant Congressional opposition have 
already been heard. But the political 
urge to vote largess to those who will 
be going to the polls next November 
obviously is such that too great con- 
fidence cannot be put upon Con- 
gress to refuse a resumption of spend- 
ing for spending’s sake. And, of 
course, there remain a number of in- 
flationary tools in the White House 
kit which may be used without even 
consulting Congress; another 9 cents 
can be clipped off the gold value of 
the dollar; and if this is not enough, 
the President also can issue as much 
as $3 billion in greenbacks. 

The general background appears 
to be shaping in such manner as to 
warrant investors beginning to give 
consideration to the shares of com- 
panies which 1) are situated so as to 
benefit fully from an upturn in gen- 
eral business and 2) whose activities 
are such that, on a dollar basis, at 
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The political and mone- 
tary background is shap- 
ing up in such manner as 
again to direct attention to 
inflation hedges. Inflation 
may not immediately 
“take” as a market factor, 
but trends must change if 
it does not assume in- 
creasing importance later 
on in the years ahead. 


any rate, they would be benefited 
from inflationary trends. Prominent 
among the industries that meet both 
of those requirements are the coppers, 
oils, rubbers, chemicals and steels. In- 
tegrated companies in the four latter 
industries are characterized by the 
fact that they own raw material re- 
sources, giving them a tremendous 
advantage over other companies 
which in a period of rapidly rising 
costs must pay increasingly higher 
prices for supplies for processing. 


Ten Selections 


The ten issues included in the ac- 
companying tabulation may all be re- 
garded as inflation beneficiaries, or 
rather, hedges, for no one benefits 
permanently from inflation. These 
shares should, however, provide much 
better protection than the average 
equity against depreciation in the pur- 
chasing power of the investor’s dollar 
—and in addition would benefit hand- 
somely from a general business im- 
provement along more orthodox lines. 


10 Stocks for 
Inflation Hedges 


Allied Chemical 
American Cyanamid cl. B. 
Bethlehem Steel 
Continental Oil 
Firestone Tire 
International Nickel 
National Steel 
Phelps Dodge 
Phillips Petroleum 
U. S. Rubber 
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News and Opinions Listed Stocks 


Ratings are from THE FINANCIAL WorLD 
Independent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. 
Refer to individual Stock Factographs for 
further vital information and statistical data. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous 
items in the magazine. Opinions are based 
on data regarded as reliable, but no re- 


sponsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 
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Prices Are as of the Closing, Wednesday, April 13, 1938 


Allied Stores C+ 

At current prices of around 0, spec- 
ulative holdings of shares may be 
retained. Report for the fiscal year 
ended January 31, 1938, shows net of 
$2.9 million, or 96 cents a share on 
1,808,153 shares (after preferred div- 
idends). This compares with $3.4 
million, or $1.32 a share on 1,778,153 
shares in the preceding fiscal twelve- 
month. Sales gained 4 per cent while 
costs rose around 4.5 per cent. Chief 
reason for the profit decline, however, 
was an increase in depreciation 
charges together with a sharp rise in 
taxes. The increase in common shares 
during the year arose from acquisition 
of the C. C. Anderson Stores. 


American Tobacco “B” he 

Prominent position in the industry 
and liberal yield suggest continued 
retention; present price, around 70 
(ann. div., $5; yield, 7.1%). With 
industry position showing continued 
improvement, first quarter sales in 
1938 ran ahead of the corresponding 
period a year ago. This trend toward 
gains over previous year’s compara- 
tives began in 1936 and has continued 
at an increasing rate. Tobacco crops 
were good last year and the company 
borrowed $21 million at 1% per cent 
interest to finance larger purchases. 
This year, however, smaller purchases 
will be the rule. An interesting de- 
pression influence has been a gain in 
sales of smoking tobacco. (Also FW, 
Mar. 16.) 


Atchison pfd. B 

While recent decision to defer ad- 
justment bond interest clearly points 
to suspension of preferred dividends, 
present prices, around 43, appear to 
discount what will probably prove a 
temporary situation; existing hold- 
ings should be continued. Adverse 
operating results in January and 
February followed by unexpected 
flood losses in March have made de- 
termination of fiscal year income diffi- 


cult, and Atchison is withholding 
payment of semi-annual interest on 
its 4 per cent (stamped) adjustment 
bonds. Interest on this issue is cumu- 
lative but payable only if earned. In- 
dications are that the preferred will 
be on a non-dividend basis for at least 
the last half of 1938. However, a 
strong comeback is entirely possible 
during the latter months of the cal- 
endar year. And with financial posi- 
tion excellent, payment of adjustment 
bond accumulations should be fol- 
lowed by restoration of preferred 
dividends. (Also FW, Dec. 29, ’37.) 


Bethlehem Steel C+ 

As an outstanding unit in the in- 
_dustry, shaves may be expected to 
participate fully in any market im- 
provement; approx. price, 48. With 
operations running at an average rate 
of 34 to 35 per cent of capacity in the 
first three months, Bethlehem is be- 
lieved to have been one of the few 
steel companies to operate at a profit 
during the first quarter this year. 
Actual demand for steel was some- 
what lower, however, and operating 
rate was supported by cutting into 


Rating Changes 


Subscribers should revise ratings 
according to the following changes 
in order to bring their Financial 
World Appraisal ratings up to date. 


Amer. Brake Shoe....... B toC+ 
Rail traffic drop hurts earns. 
Columbia Gas & Electric.C+ to C 
SEC bars div. payments 
Cluett, Peabody ......... to C+ 
Cuts div. on earns. uncertainty 
General Foods .......... B+ to B 
Affected by narrow profit 
margins 
Hershey Chocolate Pfd...A to B+ 
Hershey Chocolate Com..A to C+ 
Cocoa price drop means in- 
ventory loss 


Narrowed profit margin curbs 
earnings 
Monsanto Chemical...... B+ to B 
Sales and profits lower 
B+toB 


Earns. below year ago 


12 


backlogs. In the first three months 
last year, Bethlehem’s average oper- 
ating rate was 87.1 per cent and net 
was equivalent to $2.01 a share. Some 
improvement in the company’s busi- 
ness is currently being experienced, 
Common share dividends totalled $5 
last year; nothing has been paid so 
far this year. (Also FW, Feb. 9.) 


Bloomingdale C+ 


Prospects are not particularly im- 
pressive and avoidance 1s counselled; 
approx. price, 16. Report for the 
fiscal year ended January 31, 1938, 
shows net of $673,475, equivalent to 
$1.66 per share after preferred divi- 
dends. In the 1937 fiscal twelve- 
month, net was $846,382, or $2.16 
per share. Sales increased around 2 
per cent during the fiscal year, but a 
disproportionate rise in costs together 
with a sharp drop in other income 
reduced net more than 20 per cent. 
As of January 31, 1938, inventories 
were approximately million, 
compared with $2.7 million a year 
earlier. A dividend of 1834 cents a 
share will be paid April 25. 


Collins & Aikman C+ 


For those who recognize the vola- 
tile nature of company’s business, 
holdings may be continued in specu- 
lative portfolios; price, 19 (50 cents 
paid this year). Report for the 
fiscal year ended February 26, 1938, 
shows profit of $2.4 million, equiva- 
lent to $3.85 per share (after pre- 
ferred dividends). This compares 
with approximately $5 million, or 
$8.16 a share in the previous fiscal 
twelve-month. Last quarter opera- 
tions mirrored the steep decline in 
automobile production during that 
period and operations resulted in an 
indicated loss of 96 cents a share. The 
current decline in purchasing power 
will continue to affect results. In 
1937 company paid total dividends of 
$5 per share, including $2 in extras. 
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Columbian Carbon B+ 

Prospect of reduced first quarter 
net has already been discounted in 
present quotations of around 63; ex- 
isting commitments should be con- 
tinued (reg. div., $4; indic. yield, 
6.3% ). Company experienced a 15 per 
cent increase in sales during March, 
as compared with each of the two 
preceding months—the first upturn in 
several months. With prices in the 
important domestic bulk carbon divi- 
sion reduced some 50 per cent in the 
last four months, first quarter earn- 
ings will be well under the $2.69 per 
share reported in the initial 1937 
quarter. Prices of high grade and 
special blacks have not been lowered, 
and export prices have undergone but 
a moderate reduction. (Also FW, 
Jan. 26.) 


Consolidated Oil C+ 

While stock capitalization is un- 
wieldly, shares appear reasonably 
priced in relation to earnings and re- 
tention is warranted; approx. price, 
8 (ann. div., 80 cents; yield, 10%). 
With gross reflecting improved con- 
ditions in the industry, 1937 net 
gained 24 per cent to $20.8 million, 
or $1.44 per share. This compares 
with $16.7 million, or $1.18 in 1936. 
Market prices of refined products, 
particularly gasoline, turned weak 
during the latter months of 1937; in 
addition, Mexican properties (re- 
cently expropriated by that govern- 
ment) made no contribution to profits 
last year. Domestic net crude oil 
production was equivalent to roughly 
2.1 barrels per share last year, against 
1.8 barrels in 1936. (Also FW, Dec. 
8, ’37.) 


Evans Products C 

No developments have appeared 
which would change a policy of 
avoidance of the shares; recent price, 
8. Though the company believes that 
prospects are bright for profits during 
the latter part of 1938, first quarter 


operations will show a loss. Major 
engineering work on a number of the 
company’s present products has now 
been completed and future develop- 
ment expenditures should run less 
than half the 1937 rate when $1.6 
million was spent. Operations of 
Evans’ auto loading and _ battery 
separator divisions have been par- 
ticularly hard hit by the industrial 
slump. Per share net was $1.73 last 
year, against $3.02 in 1936. 


General American Investors * 
Shares possess little appeal, even at 
current levels of about 5. At the end 
of the first quarter, company’s report 
fully reflected the scope of the slide 
in stock prices since March, 1937, al- 
though the action was magnified by 
virtue of the leverage factor in the 
company’s capital structure. Net as- 
set value per common share was $5.46 
on March 31, 1938, compared with 
$19 a year earlier. Representing 
liquidation of security holdings, cash 
increased to $7.7 million, from $508,- 
059. Loss on the sale of securities 
was equivalent to around 30 cents a 
share in the first quarter, and total 
operations showed a deficit before 
provision for preferred dividends. 


Fair (The) pfd. C+ 


Prospects are uncertain and shares 
should be avoided in favor of more 
promising situations ; recent price, 40. 
Motivated by the generally unfavor- 
able state of business, directors omit- 
ted the $1.75 quarterly payment on 
the company’s 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock. Immediate market 
response was a drop of ten points in 
these shares. Last year’s results were 
hard hit by sharp increases in uncon- 
trollable expenses such as wages and 
taxes. Preferred dividends were 
previously suspended in 1933 but 
payments were resumed the following 
year and arrears subsequently dis- 
charged. 


*Investment trust shares are not rated. 


Libbey-Owens-Ford B 
Retention of existing commitments 
is warranted by strong finances and 
creditable earnings record; price, 28 
(div., 50 cents thus far this year). 
Since little flat glass will be imported, 
management does not expect that the 
recently concluded trade treaty with 
Czechoslovakia will adversely affect 
operations. The Ottawa, IIl., plant 
has just recalled 230 workers to the 
grinding and polishing departments, 
following suspension of operations in 
late December, an indication of a turn 
for the better. Per share net was $4.19 
last year, compared with $4.15 in 
1936. (Also FW, Dec. 8, ’37.) 


Lima Locomotive C 

With company in a position to 
show a profit on a relatively small 
volume of orders, speculative com- 
mitments may be continued; approx. 
price, 28. Shares responded with a 
gain of more than 5 points in one 
week following news that the special 
Federal committee appointed to study 
railroad problems had recommended 
government loans for the purchase of 
equipment, including locomotives. 
Lima recently received an order from 
the Canadian National Railway Com- 
pany for six streamlined locomotives. 
Per share net was $4.83 last year 
(excluding profit on sale of own 
stock). Aggregate dividends in 1937 
were $2.50 a share ; no payments have 
been made this year. 


Macy B 

Shares appear to possess less-than- 
average attraction, although moderate 
holdings in diversified portfolios may 
perhaps be retained ; approx. price, 29 
(yield on $2 ann. div., 6.8%). Report 
for the fiscal year ended January 29, 
1938, shows a profit of approximate- 
ly $4.2 million, or $2.52 per share on 
1,655,618 shares. In the preceding 
fiscal year, profit was $4.6 million, 
equivalent to $3.06 a share on 1,503,- 

(Please turn to page 23) 
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ET sales of the ten department 

store organizations used in the 
accompanying tabulation increased 
2.97 per cent in the fiscal year which 
ended January 31, 1938. While this 
showing is not outstanding in view 
of the wider gains registered in the 
first six months of the period, under 
average conditions such an improve- 
ment probably would have meant an 
increase in net profits of from 5 to 
10 per cent. 

Unfortunately, whatever descrip- 
tive generalization is considered most 
pertinent to the conditions which 
have obtained in the past year or so, 
the rather loose characterization of 
“average” seems particularly inap- 
propriate. And the department stores 
were not free from the influences 
which brought profitless volume pros- 
perity to so many leading industrial 
organizations during the greater part 
of 1937. Part of the blame might 
properly be placed upon management 
for yielding to labor demands for 
higher wages early last year and for 
building inventories at relatively high 
prices against a fall and holiday busi- 
ness improvement which failed to ma- 
terialize. 

But these factors were only con- 
tributory; the social security taxes 
which added substantially to an al- 
ready high and rather inflexible bur- 
den, and inability to post mark-ups to 
offset the added costs because general 
purchasing power trends turned low- 
er, were of equal importance. In 
addition the brunt of the deflation 
movement fell just before the end of 
the year—at the time when the stores 


Sales rose in the fiscal year 
ended January 31, but the 
improvement did not fully 
cover increased wages and 
taxes and inventory losses 
due to mark-downs. Un- 
employment and _ lower 
salary rates make immedi- 
ate outlook unimpressive. 


were getting ready for the holiday 
business, which usually determines 
the profitableness of the entire year. 
The result is that these ten stores 
reported a 31.7 per cent decline in 
net earnings, and profit margins 
(ratio of net to gross income) de- 
clined 32.7 per cent. Or to put it in 
another way, in the 1936-1937 fiscal 
period these ten stores made a profit 
for stockholders of 3.4 cents on each 
dollar of net sales. In the 1938 fiscal 
year the ratio dropped to 2.3 cents 
per dollar of sales. 

Judging from the trend of sales in 
February and March, earnings of the 
stores for the first fiscal quarter will 
be well under those of last year. The 
Federal Reserve Board’s unadjusted 
index of department store sales for 
February stood at 70 per cent of the 
1923-25 average, unchanged from 
January. But allowing for seasonal 
variations the index declined to 88 as 
against 90 in January. The March 
index shows department store sales 
down 14 per cent on a country-wide 
basis as compared with a year ago, 
and sales in the New York district 
declined 12 per cent. But Easter was 


Higher Costs Cut 
Department Store Profits 


three weeks earlier in 1937, and the 
benefits of seasonal buying in that 
year fell in March. This year’s Easter 
business will be more fully reflected 
in April sales, although weather con- 
ditions early in the month have made 
for somewhat disappointing business 
to date. 

Because of the small unit profit 
margins under which the average de- 
partment store operates, and the in- 
flexible expense burden, the main- 
tenance of sales volume is necessary 
for satisfactory earnings. The group 
is not as vulnerable to cyclical trends 
as are most of the durable goods 
enterprises—but, on the other hand, 
wage increases normally lag in any 
period of improving business, and 
store sales conform closely with pur- 
chasing power trends. The common 
shares of the leading department 
stores appear reasonably deflated on 
the usual price-to-earnings basis, and 
individually the companies are in 
good condition due to inventory write- 
downs and greater operating efficien- 
cies. Nevertheless, the equities cannot 
be said to harbor conspicuous attrac- 
tion for capital enhancement, and 
dividend returns are not exceptional. 
Thus, only moderate positions should 
be maintained in the group, and those 
on a strictly long pull basis and as 
part of well diversified portfolios. For 
average purposes, representation 
might well be confined to May De- 
partment Stores in a quasi-investment 
category; and for purely speculative 
purposes, Allied Stores is considered 
in a comparatively satisfactory posi- 
tion. 


COMPARING TEN DEPARTMENT STORE STOCKS 


C000) Fiscal Year - 

COMMON STOCK: ——— Fiscal Year % (,000) % 

q Jan. 31, 1938 Jan. 31, 1937 Change Jan.31,1938 Jan.31, 1937 Change 
$107,556 $103,343 + 4.08 $2,904 $3,406 —14.75 
Arnold Constable ...... 7,883 7,760 + 1.59 253 387 —34.63 
Associated Dry Goods.. 56,999 54,222 + 5.12 1,216 1,701 —28.51 
Federated Dept. Stores 107,673 103,209 + 4.33 2,709 2,962 — 8.54 
100,081 95,684 +. 4.8 2,279 3,226 —29.36 
Interstate Dept. Stores 26,948 28,008 — 3.79 369 882 —58.17 
_ 135,872 130,441 + 4.16 4,180 4,605 — 9.22 
Marshall Field .. ..... *97 642 *104,205 — 6.30 *D1,654 *2,879 eos 
May Dept. Stores...... 107,030 101,755 + 5.19 4,918 5,070 — 3.00 
Wieboldt Stores ...... 26,553 23,272 +14.10 635 953 —33.37 


*Calendar year ended Dec. 31. +Latest indicated rate. 


Net Income 
000 


Ratio 
Net Earnings 

to —Per Share— Recent Current 
Gross 1937-38 1936-7 Price Dividend 
2.7% $0.96 $1.32 6 nin 
3.2 0.75 1.15 7 $0.50 
2.1 0.02 0.85 6 cea 
2.5 2.37 3.03 15 1.00 
1.12 2.08 6 
1.4 0.65 3.23 8 _— 
3.1 2.52 3.06 29 $2.00 
4.6 4.00 4.12 35 $3.00 
2.4 1.41 2.78 11 $1.00 
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Leased Line Stocks 
Reflect Rail Credit 


LLINOIS CENTRAL: Exclud- 

ing the subsidiary Central of Geor- 
gia, which has been in receivership for 
several years, there are only four out- 
standing leased line stocks represent- 
ing the Illinois Central system. The 
largest issue—lIllinois Central 4 per 
cent leased line certificates—repre- 
sents the deposited capital stock of the 


Chicago, St. Louis & New Orleans 


Railroad, but is not, strictly speaking, 
a leased line or guaranteed stock. The 
so-called dividends are considered in 
the same status as bond interest for 
tax purposes. The dividends are the 
same in amount as the dividend rental 
paid on the C., St. L. & N. O. capital 
stock under the terms of the 400-year 
lease. In the event of default, the 
certificate holders can claim the de- 
posited stock. In view of the fact that 
the C., St. L. & N. O., extending 
from Louisville and Memphis to New 
Orleans, constitutes the major part of 
the southern half of the Illinois Cen- 
tral system, it is not likely that the 
parent road would surrender control 
of the leased line stock and dividends 
will be maintained as long as there is 
no default on the lease. With the ex- 
ception of the tax status, therefore, 
the status of the certificates is prac- 
tically the same as that of a direct 
leased line obligation. 

Although there is no question as 
to the importance of the mileage, the 
statistical position of the certificates 
is weak. The C., St. L. & N.O. has 
a direct funded debt of $24.5 million, 
and in addition there is a large 
amount of Illinois Central-C. St. L. 
& N.O. joint refunding 5s and 4%s, 
all of which rank ahead of the capital 
stock upon which the certificates are 
based. Consequently, the leased line 
certificates are regarded as occupying 
a position only a little stronger than 
that of a general obligation of the II- 
linois Central; their recent price of 
29 compares with quotations around 
30 for Illinois Central 434s. 

The other issues — Alabama & 
Vicksburg 6 per cent stock and 
Vicksburg, Shreveport & Pacific pre- 
ferred and common stocks (both 5 
per cent)—represent leased lines of 
the Yazoo & Mississippi Valley Rail- 


Part I] 


Despite a more favorable 
current operating record, 
the market’s verdict places 
Illinois Central leased 
line stocks in a more spec- 
ulative position than those 
of the New York Central 
Railroad system. 


road, an Illinois Central subsidiary. 
Performance of the leases is uncon- 
ditionally guaranteed by the Illinois 
Central. The two leased lines in con- 
junction form the main line of the 
“Vicksburg route,’ the shortest rail 
connection between Texas points and 
southeastern business centers. The 
mileage is valuable and the statistical 
position of the stocks is stronger than 
that of the certificates described 
above ; total funded debt on this mile- 
age is very small. Nevertheless, the 
stocks are classed as speculative, and 
are currently quoted around 50. 

The reason for the high yields on 
the basis of present quotations is to 
be found in the credit standing of the 
Illinois Central. Net operating in- 
come of $2.1 million for the first two 
months of 1938, in contrast with most 
carriers, showed a good gain over the 
like period of last year. However, 
the small operating net in that period 
($841,131) reflected serious flood 
losses. Although later months will 


compare unfavorably, it is possible 
that fixed charges will be fully earned 
this year. The management is making 
strenuous efforts to reduce operating 
expenses; maintenance outlays can 


—Finfoto 


be curtailed $2 million or more as 
compared with 1937. 

However, particularly in view of 
the top-heavy capitalization, a reor- 
ganization may prove necessary un- 
less rail revenues expand sharply. 
The system has a large funded debt, 
amounting to about 70 per cent of to- 
tal capitalization. The road owes the 
RFC $35.3 million. Equipment trust 
maturities are covered by depreciation 
charges ; there are no important early 
bond maturities. Current working 
capital position is reasonably ade- 
quate, and the general position is not 
such as to indicate the development 
of a financial crisis this year. On the 
other hand, the longer term uncer- 
tainties place the leased line issues in 
a definitely speculative category. 


New York CENTRAL: The numer- 
ous leased line issues of this system 
range in investment quality from the 
speculative Detroit, Hillsdale & 
Southwestern 4 per cent stock to Ma- 
honing Coal Railroad 5 per cent pre- 
ferred, which is considered of high 
investment quality. Because of the 
large number of stocks, it is not feas- 
ible to give detailed descriptions of 
each. Cincinnati, Sandusky & Cleve- 
land preferred, Mahoning Coal Rail- 
road preferred, and New York & 
Harlem preferred and common are 
the best stocks in the group; Beech 
Creek Railroad, Boston & Albany, 
Canada Southern, C.C.C. & St. Louis, 
Detroit Manufacturers Railroad, Erie 
& Kalamazoo, Michigan Central and 
Troy & Greenbush Railroad stocks 
are semi-speculative to medium 
grade; the other stocks (all small is- 
sues in which there is little public in- 
terest) are definitely speculative. 

Boston & Albany capital stock is 
the most actively traded. The road, 
which extends from Boston to Rens- 
selaer, N. Y., is leased to the New 
York Central for 99 years from 1900. 
Rental payments provide for $8 an- 
nual dividends on the stock as well as 
other charges and taxes. Other in- 
come has enabled the B. & A. to 
maintain a regular $8.75 dividend 
rate. Statistically, the position of the 

(Continued on page 30) 
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$16.7 million; cash, $8.8 million. 


Valuable for Future 


Reference 


No. 442 American Ice Company 


No. 450 


_ghamnings and Price Range (AIS) 
Data revised to April 13, 1938 40 =| 


incorporated: 1899, New Jersey. Office: 41 20 | omic mance | 
East 42nd Street, New York City. Annual 10 | | 
meeting: Fourth Tuesday in March. o | os $6 
Capitalization: Funded debt...... $1,986,000 
stock 6% non-cum. $9 
Common stock (no par)......... 559,200 shs wetenercolst $ 


2 
1930 31 °33 °35 °36 1937 


Business: The second largest distributor of manufactured 
ice in the United States; operations are centered in such large 
Eastern cities as New York, Baltimore, Washington and Phila- 
delphia. More recent activities include a laundry and the sale 
of coal and fuel oil; also distributors of ice refrigerators. 

Management: Has had considerable experience. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital at end of 
1937, $2.4 million; cash, $1.2 million. Working capital ratio: 
3.9-to-1. Book value of common, $9.50 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred payments reduced in October, 
1935, to a $2 annual rate and continued at that level until a 
$2.50 payment in 1937; 50 cents paid first quarter of 1938. 
No common payments since 1932. 

Outlook: Competition of mechanical refrigeration has re- 
stricted company’s earning power, despite efforts to diversify 
business and develop activities for off-season months. The 
secular trend appears to be against the company’s chief 
product, manufactured ice. 

Comment: The uncertain long term outlook renders both 
issues highly speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE » 4 COMMON: 


ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec.31 Total dends Price Range 
D$0.22 $0.24 $1.33 D$0.30 $1.05 215.— 3% 
D 0.78 0.38 1.01 D 0.55 0.06 None 174%e— 
| Eee D 0.86 0.16 0.73 D 0.72 D 0.69 None 10 — 
D 0.45 0.54 D 0.75 D1.44 None 1%— 
D114 0.73 D 0.64 D1.22 None 45— 2% 
D0.75 D002 0.07 D 0.89 None 4%— 1% 
No. 449 American Metal Company, Ltd. 


i Price R AMM 
Data revised to April 13. 1938 Earnings and Price Range ( ) 


Incorporated: 1887, New York. Office: 61 80 
Broadway, New York City. Annual meeting: 60 


Last Thursday in March. Number of stock- 40 —TH 

holders: preferred, 530; common, 2,318. 20 

Capitalization: Funded debt........... None o 

*Preferred stock $6 cum. conv. EARNEO PER SHARE $2 

Common stock (no par)........1,224,585 shs $2 


OEFICIT PER SHARE 
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*Non-callable. Convertible into 1% shares 
of common through December 1, 1939. 


Business: One of the largest factors in smelting and re- 
fining of non-ferrous metals as well as an important producer 
in its own right although in recent years company’s status 
has changed because of the construction of refinery plants 
and equipment by former large customers. Partly to offset 
this condition, company has made large investments in South 
African and Cuban copper producers, and owns a 50.57 per 
cent interest in Rhodesian Selection Trust; 32.67 per cent of 
Roar. Antelope and 9 per cent of Climax Molybdenum. 

Manageemnt: Experienced and able. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital at end of 1937, 
Working capital ratio: 3-to- 
1. Book value of common, $37.60 a share. 

Dividend Record: Payments uninterrupted from incorpora- 
-tion in 1887 to 1930; omitted thereafter until 1937. No present 
regular rate. 

Outlook: Primary earnings dependence is upon world copper 
‘prices; company is favorably situated in that mining proper- 
‘ties in which it has interests are low cost producers. 

Comment: Stock is entitled to a fairly conservative rating 
-among equities in its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE , COMMON: 


> ended: Mar. 31 June30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Price Range 
D$0.57 me 05 #D$0.78 D$2.21 None 9%— 1% 
0.003 D 0.03 D 0.25 None 23%— 3% 
.02 0.53 None 275%—12% 
0.04 0.22 0.33 None 32%—13% 

20 0.63 1.08 None 
80 0.94 3.22 $3.00 68%—21% 
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Edward G. Budd Manufacturing Cy, 


Data revised to April 13. 1938 >Farnings and Price Range (BDM) 


Incorporated: 1912, Pennsylvania. Office: 
Philadelphia, Pa. Annual meeting: ‘Third 
Wednesday in March. Number of stock- 
— (1937): preferred, 1,693; common, 


Capitalization: *Funded debt..... $3,432,125 
7Preferred stock 7% cum. 

Common stock (no par)....... 1,656,808 shs 


1930°°31 32 °33 °34 °35 °36 1937 


*Includes 5-year Federal Reserve Bank 
loan. 7Callable at $110. 

Business: A leader in the manufacture of all-steel auto. 
mobile and truck bodies. Also produces diversified line of 
steel products used by the automotive industry. Developed. 
“shotweld” process in 1931 and began construction of stream. 
lined Diesel-powered trains in 1933. 

Management: Progressive in developing new equipment. 

Financial Position: Fair. Working capital as of December 
31, 1937, $6.2 million; cash, $1.0 million. Working capital 
ratio: 2.8-to-1. Book value of common, $5.99 a share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. No payments made on preferred 
or common since 1930. Preferred arrears $50.75 as of February 
28, 1938. Federal Reserve Bank loan contract prohibits pay- 
ments. 

Outlook: Although the company has shown technical prog- 
ress over the past several years, earnings record has been 
quite erratic. Automobile business depends largely upon 
cyclical trends in that industry. Increased volume of railway 
car business has resulted in profits for this division. 

Comment: The preferred and common stocks will continue 
in a weak position until the company is able to retire indebted- 
ness carrying restrictive covenants. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE — OF COMMON: 


Mar. 31 June 30 ept. 30 Dec. 31 Year's a Price Range 
D$0.63 D$0.41 D$0.50 D$0.67 3%— 
D 0.50 D 0.51 D 0.05 D 0.25 Di. 3 9%— % 
D 0.12 D 0.02 D 0.26 D 1.42 D 1.8 7™%4— 8 
0.05 0.02 D 0.07 0.31 0.31 9%— 1% 
0.19 0.17 D 0.45 0.44 0.35 15%— 9% 
0.19 0.34 0.01 D 0.06 0.48 14%— 24 


No. 452 Colonial Beacon Oil Company 


Data revised to April 13, 1938 ‘ Earnings and Price Range (CBD) 


Incorporated: 1919, Massachusetts, as Beacon 40 a 

Oil Company; present name adopted 1930. 30 -— PRICE RANGE 

Office: 378 Stuart Street, Boston, Mass. 20 

Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in March. 10 

Capitalization: Funded debt. *None 0 

Capital stock (no par)........ shs 
*Except $24,000 real estate purchase obli- DEFICIT PER SHARE $2 


TOf which Standard Oil Co. 
N. J.) owns 99.48%. 


$3 
1930 "31 °32 °33 °34 °36 1937 


Business: Operates chiefly as a refiner and distributor of 
petroleum products. Company also markets a line of auto- 
mobile accessories including Atlas tires, tubes and batteries. 
Service stations located throughout New England and New 
York State. 

Management: Under Standard Oil (N. J.) supervision. 

Financial Position: Featured by $40 million due parent com- 
pany and affiliates, carried as a current liability. Net work- 
ing capital deficit December 31, 1935, $25.1 million; cash, $1.1 
million. Working capital ratio: 0.4-to-1. Book value of stock, 
$1.62 a share. 

Dividend Record: Substantial payments in the three years 
following incorporation. Distributions since 1922, if any, 
not reported. 

Outlook: Profits are vulnerable to narrowing of price spread 
for crude oil and refined products. Unsatisfactory record in 
recent years reflects unfavorable economic position of units 
confining their activities solely to refining and marketing. 

Comment: Stock involves risks common to minority situa- 
tions; is very inactive. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
= ended: Dec. 31 Year's Total Price Range 
$0. D$1.9 2%— 9 
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pr Probe a Se D 0.62 D 0.10 D 0.19 D 1.24 D 2.16 9 —5 
ee ee D 0.73 D 0.73 D 0.37 D 0.21 D 2.04 9%— 6% 
eee a D 0.24 D 0.70 D 0.43 D 0.65 D 2.02 30 — 8% 
D 0.38 D 0.22 0.10 0.07 D 0.43 45 —26 


Valuable for Future Reference 


No. 248 The Cuban-American Sugar Company 


No. 455 Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation 


Data revised to April 13, 1938 »sEomings and Price Range (CSU) 


incorporated: 1906, New Jersey, as consoli- 20 
dation of five companies long established in 15 pace RANGE 
jugar business. Office: 120 Wall Street, 10 
New York City. Annual meeting: Third 5 
Tuesday in January at Jersey City, N. J. 0 

italization: Funded debt x oon $2 
*Preferred stoc cum. $2 
Common stock ($10 par)........ 981,500 shs 1930 ‘31 ‘32 °33 ‘34 ‘35 ‘36 1937 


yNon-redeemable. 

- Business: A holding company engaged, through subsidiaries, 
in the cultivation of sugar cane and manufacture of raw and 
refined sugar. Refineries are located in Cuba and Louisiana. 

Management: Efficient and progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
1937, $10.3 million; cash, $3.1 million; U. S. Treasury bills, 
$15 million. Working capital ratio: 11.2-to-1. Book value 
of common, $24.68 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular. Payments made uninterrupted- 
ly on preferred from 1910 to 1929 when suspended. Paid $18 
a share in 1937 on account of accumulations, which were $46.75 
a share on April 1, 1938. Nothing on common since 1929. 

Outlook: Regulations of the sugar industry by the Cuban 
and the U. S. governments through export permits and quotas 
are most important earnings determinant, although creating 
a highly artificial price structure. 

Comment: The preferred qualifies as a business man’s risk. 
The common is primarily a speculation of the terms of a 
possible capital reorganization to eliminate back dividends on 
the preferred. 


Data revised to April 13, 1938 sEomnings and Price Range (PXC) 


Incorporated: 1926, Delaware. Main office: 20 

60 East 42nd Street, New York City. 15 = 

Annual meeting: Third Tuesday in April. 10 socbren 

Capitalization: Funded debt......$7,476,000 5 

“Preferred stock $7 cum. conv. 0 

Common stock (no par)......... 400,000 shs te) 
*Callable at $110 per share. Convertible | 


into 1% shares of common stock for each 


share of preferred. 


1930 °31 


Business: An important manufacturer of portland cement, 
with an annual capacity in excess of 12 million barrels. Also 
produces other materials normally used with cement, such 
as sand, gravel, limestone and tile. Each of the company’s 
eight plants is a complete unit, with efficient equipment and 
ready access to raw materials. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital December 
31, 1937, $4.3 million; cash, $3.1 million. Working capital 
ratio: 11-to-1. Book value of common, nil. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Preferred dividend arrears, $57.75 
a share December 31, 1937. No common dividends since 1928. 

Outlook: With seven of its eight plants located in Eastern 
states, the company appears vulnerable to foreign competition 
which has been aggravated by the tariff reduction on imported 
cement in 1934. Competitive factors have made for an unsatis- 
factory price structure. 

Comment: The common stock is volatile marketwise and 
highly speculative. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


‘Twelve months ended: Mar. 31 June 30 ept. 50 , be 
EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 1992....... D$5.93 
Years ended Sept. 30: — 1930 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1933....... D 6.74 6.16 D 6.29 D 6.31 9%4— % 
Earned per share....D$2.62 D$3.32 D$2.61 D$1.01 D$0.84 $0.24 $0.65 $0.74 1934, D 6.00 D 5.55 D 4.50 D 3.85 7%— 2% 
Price Range: : eee D 3.98 D 3.90 D 4.20 D 4.11 5%4— 8 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 peddsusndenecde D 3.98 D 3.67 D 2.78 D 2.74 104%e— 4% 
9 5% 3% 11% 8% 8% 14% 14% D188 D 1.63 D 1.86 D 2.05 12%— 2% 
ma | 1% 3% 5% 6% 2% 
Calendar years. 
No. 454 Market Street Railway Company No. 430 Peoples Drug Stores, Incorporated 
Data revised to April 13. 1938 earnings and Price Range (MRR) Data revised to April 13, 1938 , Famings and Price Range (PDG) 
Incorporated: 1893, California, as a consoli- 40 Incorporated: 1928, Maryland, as a successor 60 aus 
dation of 11 street railway corporations. 30 _| to a business originally established in 1905. 
Office: 58 Sutter Street, San Francisco, 20 PRICE RANGE Office: 77 P Street, N. E., Washington. 45 price nancr | |p |: 
Calif. Annual meeting: Fourth Wednesday 10 D. C. Annual meeting: Last Tuesday in 30 ond 
in April. 0 Oo March. Number. of stockholders: preferred, ry 
= 34; common, 1,250. 
$4 Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
*Preferred stock 6% cum........ 49,868 shs “Preferred stock 6%% cum 
*Second preferred 6% non-cum.. 46,737 shs DEFICIT PER sHaRe ($100 par) she 
Common stock ($100 par)....... 106,474 shs 1930 “31 °33 34°35 “36 1937 1930 "31°32 °33 "35 "36 1937 
*Callable at $110. 


*Not callable—in liquidation all preferred 
issues are entitled to par, \ 


Business: Operates traction lines in the City and County 
of San Francisco. A comprehensive system of about 270 miles 
of single track and a number of buses are operated, but the 
company has direct competition from the Municipal Railway, 
controlled by the city. Standard Gas & Electric owns approxi- 
mately 40 per cent of the company’s outstanding stock. 

Management: Public Utility Engineering & Service Corp. 
furnishes operating, financial and engineering services. 

Financial Position: Unsatisfactory. Net working capital 
deficit at end of 1937, $761,760; cash, $200,862. Working capital 
ratio: 0.49-to-1. Book value of common, $1.76 per share. 

Dividend Record: Dividends paid on prior preferred from 
1922 to 1924. No dividends ever been paid on other classes. 

Outlook: The unimpressive outlook for the industry in gen- 
eral is augmented in this instance by local factors. Applica- 
tion has been made for a 7-cent fare, but with the competi- 
tive municipal system on a 5-cent basis, it is doubtful that a 
higher rate would be practical. A consolidation of the two 
systems would prove beneficial but this does not appear in 
near term prospect. 

Comment: The unimpressive past record and restricted 
longer term prospects are indicative of the highly speculative 
character of the prior preferred and junior equities. 


EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF PRIOR PREFERRED: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
Nil Nil Nil $0.60 $2.39 D$1.53 
9 8 12% 23% 45 39 
2% 1% 3 3% 18% 6% 
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Business: Company operates the third largest retail drug 
store chain in the United States. Pharmaceutical preparations 
and other manufactured articles are sold through some 133 
units located in Washington, D. C.; Maryland, Pennsylvania, 
Virginia, West Virginia, Ohio and New Jersey. 

Management: Long record of achievement under M. G. Gibbs, 
the president, who established the business in 1905. 

Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital as of De- 
cember 31, 1937, $3.3 million; cash, $1.5 million. Working 
capital ratio: 2.9-to-1. Book value (common), $22.03 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular distributions on common and 
preferred since 1928. Present rate of $1 on common in effect 
since 1934, augmented by large extras in all recent years. 

Outlook: Although sales have been showing encouraging 
progress, earnings have reflected the increasing competition 
in this field as well as the heavier operating costs and tax 
burden under which the chain store group is operating. Future 
prospects depend on the management’s ability to expand sales 
sufficiently to offset increasing costs. 


Comment: Primarily attractive as an income producer. 
*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Year’s Divi- 

Qu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total dends Price Range 
1982. $0.26 $0.14 $0.12 $0.98 $1.50 $1.00 6%—12 
0.30 0.13 0.20 1.51 214 1.00 32 —10% 
it” eRe 0.82 0.68 0.84 2.14 4.48 1.50 66 —21 
0.72 0.56 0.56 2.22 4.06 2.75  39%—30 
0.97 1.01 1.01 2.05 5.04 4.00  59%—30 
1.10 0.85 0.66 1.46 4.07 250 63 —97 


*Adjusted for 100% stock dividend paid in 1934. 
(Please turn to page 28) 
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Some Taxes 
Legal? 


An untested question is whether 
some of the taxes imposed by the 
Federal Government are constitu- 
tional. Particularly is that inquiry 
raised when they intrude upon State 
rights. Some conservative members 
of the legal profession hold the view 
that certain taxes clearly impinge up- 
on constitutional rights, as for ex- 
ample the undistributed profits tax. 
That tax did not make any allowances 
in the instance of States which 
estopped the payment of any profits 
in case the capital of a corporation 
was impaired by such disbursements. 
In some States payments of this type 
placed the officers and directors in 
jeopardy, and yet if they failed to 
comply with the Federal imposition 
they would submit their companies to 
heavy penalties. Under these circum- 
stances what is there for the taxpayer 
to do but to take chances? 

Fortunately the undistributed 
profits tax seems about to be elim- 
inated and this risk removed. But 
there are other taxes the legality of 
which could be tested. Yet there is 
little hope entertained that the Su- 
preme Court would rule against the 
Government, judging from some of 
its recent decisions. Therefore the 
question of whether certain taxes con- 
flict with State powers will remain an 
academic one unless some hardy tax- 
payer takes it in his mind to put them 
to a test. 


Can’t Do 
This or That 


On the ground that the company’s 
surplus had not been earned, but was 
the result of “write-ups,” the Securi- 
ties & Exchange Commission has re- 
fused to allow Columbia Gas & Elec- 
tric to pay a nominal dividend on its 
common stock. The SEC held that 
it took this stand to protect the share- 
holders. It appears that this author- 
ity is derived from the Public Utility 
Act of 1935. 


Thus we witness another operation 
of a statute more inimical to the con- 
structive growth of industry than all 
the good that could arise from gov- 
ernmental regulation, for it confers 
on a commission the power to destroy 
confidence as a result of its own arbi- 
trary rulings. If it can say what can 
and cannot be done with earnings or 
surpluses, then private initiative or 
judgment is completely nullified. This 
is regulation to the nth degree. 

Outsiders, having no pecuniary in- 
terest in a property, usurp the rights 
of the owners. It is hardly likely that 
the framers of this law intended the 
SEC to assume such dictatorial pre- 
sumption. In its broad sweep, its aim 
was to protect the public from ex- 
ploitation and investors from fraud. 

But in this case only the stockhold- 
ers of the company were concerned. 
Columbia’s directors in their proposed 
action did not violate the fundamental 
principles of the utility act. The rates 
it charged already were regulated. 
The shareholders were not being de- 
ceived, for they were told the dividend 
would come out of the surplus. What 
arose was a difference of opinion re- 
garding whether this surplus came 
entirely as a result of write-ups. 

If the Securities Commission can 
assume such peremptory power of 
deciding on the payment of dividends 
then we need not ask ourselves any 
longer if a dictatorship can be es- 
tablished here, for it already exists. 

Unless this uncontrolled authority 
is legally tested and found unconsti- 
tutional, industry might as well con- 
clude that it is facing the day when 
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it must come to its Uncle Sam to find 2 


out what it can and cannot do with its 
earnings or its surpluses. 


And it will also learn that Unc P 


Sam has discovered a definition for 


surpluses other than the following i 


which has heretofore been accepted: 
that surpluses are nest eggs out of 
which to pay dividends in off years 
to ease the lot of the shareholders. 


Town Hall 
Meetings 


The democratic spirit displayed at 
the annual meeting of the stockhold- 


ers of the United States Steel Cor- 
poration is a very good sign of the 
changed attitude of large corporations 
toward their partners. If it becomes 
a fashion we may soon emulate the 
custom in England where annual 
meetings are events to which stock- 
holders look forward eagerly. There 
these meetings are officially recorded 
in the press and take the place of the 
cut and dried annual reports issued 
by our own corporations. When the 
Steel stockholders met they were giv- 
en every opportunity to ask their 
officers questions to which they re- 
ceived candid replies—and in the end 
contentment prevailed as tasty sand- 
wiches and appealing pies with tangy 
cheese were handed out. 


In such open hearings corporate 
officials can find much to reward them 
for their frankness. It leads to better 
understanding and far more cordial 
relations, for the average stockholder 
is not a faultfinder but tries to be con- 
structive. Corporations not only 
should put a welcome mat before their 
doors, but they should encourage 
their stockholders to come to their 
annual meetings. But to do that it 
becomes necessary to hold these meet- 
ings at accessible places. If they can 
develop among their stockholders the 
habit of personal attendance some of 
our large companies will have to rent 
convention auditoriums to accommo- 
date them. That is worth while if it 
builds up good will. 
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‘ HOW TO USE THE 
The Technical Position 
of the Market bring ACTION 


On April 9 the 
Secondary Trend aver- 
noes at 115.32 and the rails at 22.75 
ompleted a normal technical rebound 
of approximately 50 per cent of the 

receding downswing. The possibili- 
ies of such a development were out- 
ined in this column two weeks ago 
before the March 31 lows were 
ade) when it was stated that “the 
ndustrials are entitled to a rally 
o around the 114-118 level and the 
ails should recover to the 23-25 
rea.” Moreover, the 98 support area 

m March 31 was midway between 
e levels suggested as likely to wit- 
ess a turn in the minor trend. 

Despite the fact that the 9.89-point 

ndvance in the industrials on April 8 


news. But in the absence of any con- 
structive business or political develop- 
ments, the market might move irregu- 
larly lower to, say, the 105-108 area 
before the 16-point gain becomes 
digested through profit taking, and 
new short lines have been instituted. 

A definitely bearish aspect of the 
situation which at this juncture, tilts 
the scales on the side of lower prices 
is the action of commodities. Moody’s 
spot commodity price index still is in 
a down trend, and new lows since 
July, 1934 were registered on April 
12, when the index declined to 139.3. 
This level compares with the high of 
this year of 152.9 on January 10, and 
the March 31 level of 140.8 when the 
Dow-Jones averages were making 


| at 
JId- and 9 was prompted by political de- bottoms. Moreover, this index has 
‘or- fvelopments, the chart student is be- been declining persistently since early 
the Iginning to realize that he must take March, and in the ensuing interval to 
ons Minto account the possibility of over- date, not one intermediate rally has 
nes night news helping along the minor carried the index through the top of 
the (movement, or changing the picture. the preceding move. Dow-Jones com- 
ual (Lhus, while a period of consolidation modity futures index presents an 
ck. [probably is necessary before the av- equally discouraging aspect. While 
ere [erages penetrate an important resist- perhaps not as sensitive a barometer 
led fance area around the 118-120 level, as the spot index, the movements of 
the Ithe internal position of the market the two averages have been similar. 
ied pseems strong enough to permit the On March 31 the Dow-Jones index 
‘he fhurdling of that barrier on any good made a daily low of 49.66, comparing 
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job of getting others to say Yes. The magic of WORD: 
T GET ACTION, as practised and taught by Elmer 
Wheeler, is this minute making millions of extra dollars 
for men and women who were ‘‘run of mill’’ until they 
learned the knack of using TESTED SENTENCES 
THAT SELL! To get what bsg want, you have to sell 
successfully . . . to use words that persuade—sentences 


that “‘click.’’ The slight twist of a phrase may double 
your Own income—may get whatever it is you want most. 


TESTED SENTENCES 


THAT SELL 


By ELMER WHEELER, Pres. Tested Selling Institute 
Six well-chosen words, suggested by the author, 
fetched one merchant over 1,600 customers. A three- 
word phrase sold millions of square clothespins. 
Another Tested Selling Sentence sold a million gal- 
lons of gasoline. Yet the methods, ideas and princi- 
ples are so simple, practical, fascinating that you 
yourself can use them every day to get from pi son 
the action you want. ember : en you sell 
yourself or f meng roduct, your first 10 words are more 
important than the next 10,000. But they must be the 
right words—sentences that SELL. This new, amaz- 
ingly usable book will teach you the art of using 
Tested fadias the words 75 
3: 


that bring ACTION, and get what ant. 
Send mow for your copy. 
SEND NO MONEY 
At bookseller’s—or mail coupon to: 
4 PRENTICE- L, Inc., 
Book Division 84, 70 Sth Ave., N. Y. C. 
Send me ‘‘Tested Sentences That Sell’’ for 5 
DAYS FREE EXAMINATION. After 5 days I 
will either send you $3.75, plus 8c postage, or 


mail the book back to you. 
Name 


PRENTICE-HALL INC., NEW YORK 


Diversify Your 


Investments 


Odd Lots enable you to diversify 
your holdings and increase margin 
of safety. 

Our booklet explains the many 
advantages offered by Odd-Lot 


Trading. ask for F. W. 809 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway New York 


STOCKS—BONDS 
COMMODITIES 


Fokler ‘‘F’’ explaining margin requirements, com- 
mission charges and trading units furnished on request. 


Cash or Margin Accounts 
in Full or Odd Lots 


J. A. Acosta & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
N. Curb Exchange (Assoc.) 
New York Cotton Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange 
N. Y. Coffee & Sugar Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 
Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
New York Cocoa Exchange 
60 Beaver St. New York 
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Convertible Bonds 
and their Conversion Features 


(Part 2) 


a following tabulation covers the second half of the non-receiver- 
ship convertible bonds listed on the New York Stock Exchange, 
giving prices of bonds and stocks, conversion privileges of bonds and 
denominations of less than $1,000 in which they are obtainable. The 
first half of this presentation appeared on page 20 of the April 13 issue 
of THE FrnanctaL Wor tp. 


BOND: 
(Prices: 
Bond—Stock) CONVERSION FEATURE 
Liquid Carbonic deb. 4s, 1947, convertible into 36 shares of common through 
(103— 16) June 15, 1939; thereafter into 34 shares through June 15, 
1941; thereafter into 31 shares through June 15, 1943; there- 
after into 28 shares through June 15, 1945; thereafter into 
25 shares through June 15, 1947. If called for redemption. 
conversion privilege continues through fifth day prior to 
redemption date. 


Maine Central 4/2s, 1960, convertible into 10 shares of 6% prior preference 


( 44—...) stock. Conversion privilege based on separate agreement 
rather than mortgage indenture. (Also available in $500 
units.) 


McKesson & Robbins deb. 5%s, 1950, convertible into common at $50.5284 per 
( 97— 7) share, this price increasing by $4.2107 on May ist of each 
year to and including 1949, when it will reach $101.0568 per 
share, remaining at that price to maturity. Bonds are con- 
vertible into 19.79+ shares of common through April 30, 1938; 
thereafter into 18.26+ shares through April 30, 1939; there- 

after into 16.96+ shares through April 30, 1940, etc. 


New York Central 3%s, 1952, convertible into 16% shares of common through 
( 57— 13) April 30, 1947. (Also available in $500 and $100 units.) 
Paramount Pictures deb. 3%s, 1947, convertible into 30 shares of common 

( 58— 7) through March 1, 1942; thereafter into 25 shares through 
Feb. 23, 1947. (Also available in $500 and $100 units.) 
Parmelee Transportation deb. 6s, 1944, convertible into 34.15+ shares of com- 
( 35— mon. (Also available in $500 units.) 
Pennsylwania R. R. deb. 3%s, 1952, convertiible into 20 shares of common for 
( 73— 18) the life of the bonds. (Also available in $500 and $100 units.) 
Phelps Dodge deb. 3%s, 1952, convertible into 20 shares of common for the 
(103— 22) life of the bonds. (Also available in $500 and $100 units.) 
Pittsburgh Coke & Iron 4%s, 1952, convertible into 55.55+ shares of common 


( 81— 5) through March 1, 1940; thereafter into 45.45+ shares through 
er 1, 1943; thereafter into 38.46+ shares through March 

Porto Rican American Tobacco 6s, 1942, convertible into 111/9 shares of 
( 49— 6) Congress Cigar common held by Porto Rican American To- 


bacco and pledged as partial collateral security for bonds. 
Conversion privilege expires after 80,000 shares of stock are 
withdrawn for conversion. (Also available in $500 units.) 


Republic Steel 4%s, 1950, Ser. “A,’’ convertible into 40 shares of common 
(105— 14) through Sept. 1, 1939; tnereafter into 835 shares through 
Sept. 1, 1942; thereafter into 30 shares through Sept. 1, 


1945; thereafter into 25 shares. 


Republic Steel 5's, 1954, convertible into 26.28+ shares of common for the 
(100— 14) life of the bonds. (Also available in $500 and $100 units.) 
Richfield Oil deb. 4s, 1952, convertible into 66% shares of common through 
( 91— 6) March 14, 1940; thereafter into 57.144 shares through March 
March 14, 1943; thereafter into 50 shares through March 14. 
1947. (Also available in $500 and $100 units.) 
Simmons Co. deb. 4s, 1952, convertible into 16 shares of common through March 
( 82— 16) 31, 1939; thereafter into 15 shares through March 31, 1941: 
thereafter into 14 shares through March 231, 1942. (Also 
available in $500 units.) 
Studebaker deb. 6s, 1945, convertible into 80 shares of common through Dec. 
( 57— 5) 22, 1944, or tenth day preceding date of prior redemption. 
(Also available in $5¢0 and $100 units.) 

Tri-Continental deb. 5s, 1953, Ser. “A,” convertible into 80 shares of common 
(105— 3) for the life of the bonds. (Also available in $500 units.) 
Union Oil of California deb. 3%s, 1952, convertible into 30 shares of common 

(106— 19) through Dec. 31, 1939. 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry deb. 3%s, 1946, convertible into 23.80+ shares of com- 
(107— 28) mon through April 30, 1939: thereafter into 21.27+ shares 
through April 30, 1942; thereafter into 19.23+ shares through 
April 30, 1946. (Also available in $500 units.) 
Vanadium deb. 5s, 1941, convertible into 26% shares of common for the life 
( 79— 14) of the bonds. (Also available in $500 units.) 
Walker (Hiram)-Gooderham & Worts deb. 4%s. 1945, convertible into 18.18+ 
(102— 37) shares of common until only $2 million of the bonds are left 
outstanding; 16% shares thereafter. 
Warner Bros. Pictures deb. 6s, 1939, convertible into 12.68+ shares through 
( 67— 5) August 25, 1939. (Also available in $500 units.) 
Wilson & Co. deb. 3%s, 1947, convertible into 76.92+ shares of common through 


( 74— 4) Oct. 1, 1946. 


was lost again. And while the ayer. 


with the February high of 5495 
After a rally which failed to last ty, 
full days, the index declined to 487; 
on April 6. Followed a three-day 
rally which took the index aboy 
three-quarters of a point higher, by 
on April 11, nearly a half of a point 


age closed fractionally higher op, 
April 12, new lows for the year were 
made at the end of the third trading 
hour. Past experience has shown that 
stocks do not moye far in any direc. 
tion without an accompanying action 
of commodities. ~ Thus, utitess com. 
modities reverse the present trend jn 
the near future, technicians expect 
that stocks will have difficulty advance. 
ing. 

Many technicians are getting 
around to the opinion that there is 
no established seasonal time basis for 
predicting when a bear trend is most 
likely to end. It is true that most 
major bear markets of the past have 
wound up in the fall months. That 
was true in 1903 and 1907, when the 
lows were made November 9 and 14, 
respectively. But the 1921 trend was 
reversed in August, and the 1932 
lows fell on July 8. It is also inter- 
esting to note that the recovery in 
1932 was by no means a slow, long 
drawnout process. The industrial av- 
erages declined to 41.22 on July 8, 
1932, and then rallied to 79.93 on 
September 7, without any significant 
set-back in the interval. The follow- 
ing 30-point decline required nearly 
five and one-half months (to 50.16 on 
February 27). It is, however, impor- 
tant to note that the first significant 
intermediate recovery in 1932 re- 
quired fifty-one trading days, and in 
that period the averages advanced 
93.9 per cent. 


While the rally of 
full technical pro- 
portions is a rather encouraging fea- 
ture, both the major and intermediate 
trends remain downward, subject to 
later confirmation by the action of 
both averages in holding above the 
March 31 lows on any future decline. 
It may well be that we are in the 
final stages of the bear market, and 
the lows have already been estab- 
lished. But strict technical theory 
permits of no exact forecasting, and 


Primary Trend 


only suggests that the market must 
first prove itself by any irregular zig- 
zag movement in which the inter- 
mediate highs are above the tops o 
the preceding move, and the former 
lows are not violated on any dowm 
swing.—Written, April 13. 
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Reorganization Bill Defeat 


Not a Rebuff 


HE critics of the President may 

assume that the defeat of the reor- 
ganization bill has shorn him of some 
of his powers. Unfortunately this 
impression has been created by the ill 
chosen words of his House leaders, 
who in their last minute appeals con- 
tended that a vote against the bill 
would be taken to mean that the 
lower branch of Congress has lost 
confidence in the great leader in the 
White House. 

Yet the outcome carried no such 
significance. In any constructive 
measures the President may recom- 
mend to restore business and con- 
fidence, Congress will stand behind 
him four square. What was really 
behind the defeat of the bill was that 
it failed to assure the country of the 
reforms which originally gave it life. 

When the bill reached the House 
in its final shape it had been denuded 
of its purposes of reorganizing gov- 
ernment departments on a more 
economical basis. That this was not 
its intention was brought out when 
Senator Byrd’s proposal for a hori- 
zontal cut of ten per cent in expenses 
was voted down. That gave the 
country its first warning. Stripped 
of its principal recommendation for 
favorable consideration, the people 
became wary of its acceptability ; they 
began to feel that it permitted too 
much concentration of power despite 
all the President’s protestations that 
it was not his desire to become a 
dictator. 


Recovery First! 


The severity of the depression also 
has resulted in the widespread clamor 
that recovery be placed before any 
further reforms, and this operated 
against favorable consideration. But 
if the President takes cognizance of 
this changed public attitude he can 
still turn this defeat to his advantage. 

Re-elected by one of the largest 
majorities, the President took this as 
his mandate from the people to lead 
them into broader fields of prosperity 
and more abundant life. Yet that has 


not followed, due most likely to too 
much reform, which the country was 
unable to digest as fast as it was fed 
to it. Hence if the President is open 
minded and reasserts his leadership 
he will accept the defeat of the reor- 
ganization bill as a mandate that the 
people desire recovery first and re- 
forms later when the country is in a 
better position to adapt itself to them. 
They have not lost faith in him; they 
only feel that he has made mistakes 
in policy. He has allowed his yes- 
men to mislead him. 

Out of the setback he has received 
he still can find’ one of the greatest 
opportunities to achieve commanding 
leadership. A great statesman is one 
who can sense the will of the people. 
Roosevelt can rise to such a stature 
if he will recognize that what some 
one else may regard as a rebuff is but 
a sign post showing that he has been 
taking the wrong road. 


Mirroring the Drop 


N the first two months of this 

year, the value of wholesale auto- 
mobile financing declined to $154.2 
million, from $286.3 million in the 
same period of 1937. While National 
Used Car Exchange Week provided 
material stimulus to automobile finan- 
cing in March, earnings of credit 
companies may be expected to make 
poor comparisons with a year ago 
when automobile sales were booming. 


Dull Market 


EAVY melting steel scrap 

(number one) at Pittsburgh was 
recently quoted at $12.50 to $13 a 
ton, off 25 cents from its previous 
price. Though strength or weakness 
in scrap prices usually gives the cue 
to the future trend of steel activity, 
scrap markets are currently so list- 
less that prices have temporarily lost 
their usual significance. 


FRE 


TO TRADERS 


60 RULES 


FOR SUCCESSFUL 
STOCK MARKET TRADING 


Entirely free and with our compliments, we wish to send 


et Trading,’’ which shows how to INCREASE 
PROFITS BY CUTTING DOWN LOSSES. Written by 
the anonymous author of “THE SEVEN PILLARS OF 

STOCK MARKET 


R 
SUCCESS,”’ these 60 
pointers to bigger 
Profits, fewer losses 
and greater security 
in trading may be 
the most profitable 
SF 
Stock Market wou pron- 
ly cost you a for- 
SUCCESS tune to formulate for 
yourself the rules set 
down in this extra- 
ordinary booklet. Yet 
it is FREE on re- 
quest as our means of 
introducing to inter- 
ested traders the most 
valuable charts on the 
market — THE S/B 
MECHANICAL 
FORECASTER. Sim- 
ply ask for Booklet 
23 and your copy of the ‘60 RULES” will reach you 
by return mail. 
INC. 


SEAMANS - BLAKE, 
295 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 


ANONYMOUS 


Financing 
Mergers 
Rehabilitations 


Inquiries solicited from 
responsible sources 


H. D. WILLIAMS 
120 Broadway, N. Y. City 


WILL SELL— 


From Washington— 


Uncle Sam today is constantly mak- 
in vital decisions, influencing your 
plans, your business, your security 
holdings. 


You must keep informed — a jump 


ahead—to conduct your affairs to your 
own advantage. 


Congressional Intelligence has de- 
veloped a plan to help you. Ask for 
introductory three weeks’ service at 
no cost. State your field of interest. 


Congressional Intelligence, Inc. 
National Press Building Washington, D. C. 


MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly explained in 
a helpful booklet sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet K-6 
Same care given to large or small orders. 


& (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 
52 Broadway New York 
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ON THE OUTLOOK 
now 


WE HAVE ANALYZED 
each one on the background 
of 1937 earnings—the present 
crash—and 1938 prospects: 


UNITED FRUIT U.S. RUBBER 
U. S. STEEL AM. METAL 
RADIO CORP. 

BEST & CO. BUTLER BROS. 


F R E E Analysis of above 


by the famous 


TILLMAN SURVEY METHODS 
Sign up below for Report No. 255-A 


FE, VERY investor should read this inter- 
esting booklet by Denber Simkins, na- 
tionally known writer on economic affairs. 
It shows why many people lose in the 
Stock Market. Explains the most depend- 
able method of forecast. Proves that this 
method has produced good results in the 
past. Shows how YOU may take advan- 
tage of it. A copy of “MAKING MONEY 
IN STOCKS” will be sent to you ABSO- 
LUTELY FREE. No obligation. Just 
address: 

INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 748, Chimes Building, Syracuse, N. Y. 


BULL MARKET 
NOW AHEAD? 


Current position of the market is covered 
in bulletin releases this week. We will 
send, to new readers only, eight recent 
prophetic copies plus current issue on 
receipt of 12c to help cover mailing costs. 


Obtain your copies today. 


STOCK TREND 


SERVICE, Inc. 
HUNTER, N. Y. 


DOUBLE - CHECKED 


is the value of the Stoek Facto- 
graph Manual which is being 
used by thousands of investors. 
Latest issue, 258 pages, 1,056 
stock digests, only $3.85, post- 
paid, Financial World Book 
Shop, 21 West Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


New-Business Brevities 
By A. Weston Smith, Jr. 


NOTE that the investigation of the 

contract between Westinghouse Electric 
and National Broadcasting may be a fore- 
runner to the FCC inquiry into the radio 
networks—NBC’s lease of the Westing- 
house stations involves some $600,000 an- 
nually. . . . More industrial literature is 
coming out with smart titles—American 
Rolling Mill’s latest booklet is called 
“Should Husbands Keep House?” and a 
new brochure of B. F. Goodrich is entitled 
“Quit Your Skidding.” . . . Cudahy Pack- 
ing branches into the frosted seafood field 
with quick-frozen shrimp—up to now its 
frozen specialty has been poultry. ... 
National Distillers’ campaign for “Na- 
tional Eagle Whiskey” seems to prove that 
five-suit bridge is taking hold—an initial 
offer of rules for the new “Eagle Contract” 
game brought in over 12,000 requests. .. . 
American Screw is revolutionizing its in- 
dustry with the new “Phillips Recessed 
(X) Head” screws, the first real improve- 
ment over slotted-head screws in a cen- 
tury—they are now available in all sizes 
for machine, sheet metal and wood work. 
. . . American Safety Razor’s new electric 
razor will be tradenamed “Gem-lectric 
Shaver”—its feature is a new and revolu- 
tionary “Beard Guide,” a different type 
head which leads all types of whiskers into 
the razor. . 


M ORE singing operators are being 
added by Postal Telegraph to handle 
the heavy bulk of “Song-o-grams” ex- 
pected for the coming special days—timely 
tunes have been selected to carry greetings 
for Easter, Mothers’ Day, May Day and 
Fathers’ Day. Hershey Chocolate 
claims a “new taste sensation” for its 
“Aero” milk chocolate brand—an unusually 
large bar for a nickel because it is honey- 
combed with air holes. . . . General Electric 
has secured the contract for floodlights at 
the 1939 Golden Gate International Exposi- 
tion—the exterior illumination will require 
9,000 floodlights at a cost of $500,000... . 
Shirley Temple’s next feature for Twen- 
tieth Century-Fox will be entitled “Lucky 
Penny’”—and it’s expected to earn a pretty 
penny for the film company. .. . Arm- 
strong Cork, oldest maker of cork bottle 
stoppers, and more recently metal and plas- 
tic bottle caps, rounds out this division by 
the merger route—acquisition in June of 


the Whitall Tatum Company, glass con- 
tainer manufacturer, will make it possible 
for Armstrong to offer a complete glass 
packaging service. . . . Another big season 
seems indicated for the ice cream industry 
—despite the recession, National Biscuit's 
ice cream cone plants are operating at ca- 
pacity, or on a par with a year ago.... 
Remington Rand’s “Close-Shaver” scoops 
the electric razor field with a new trans- 
parent model—while primarily for demon- 
stration to show the motor in action, it 
may also be bought at a dollar more than 
the regular type. . . . Next in advertising 
media is the “Tel-Ad-Vision”—a product 
of Jules Strauss Company, the device has 
the appearance of a television console but 
simply rotates pictures with an accompany- 
ing phonographic talk... . 


S OME 15,000 young people are reported 
to be taking flying instructions on the 
“Cub” planes, according to Piper Aircraft 
—that’s one reason why the prospects for 
low priced air flivvers are regarded as 
bright. . . . Plastics continue to replace 
wood for many products but this seems 
like the last straw—Seeman Brothers will 
introduce a new streamlined plastic mus- 
tard paddle in colors in place of the old 
fashioned wooden paddle. . . . That rich 
gold deposit of Uncle Sam which is buried 
at Fort Knox may be something to brag 
about—but interesting also is it that Con- 
solidated Edison has more than 220 mil- 
lion pounds of pure copper buried in cables 
under Manhattan Island. . . . Radio broad- 
casts of more and more sporting events are 
being utilized for advertising sponsorship— 
football, basketball, baseball and boxing 
have been so well sewed up that Tidewater 
Associated Oil has turned to track meets. 
. . . Most lacquers dry by either evapora- 
tion or oxidation, but Ault & Wiborg has 
developed something new in synthetic resin 
finishes—called ‘“Polymerin,” this lacquer 
dries and hardens by a chemical reaction 
known as polymerization. . . . Republic 
Pictures is wasting no time, starting im- 
mediately on a film feature to be known 
as the “Great Wall Street Scandal,” based 
on the failure of Richard Whitney—in- 
cidentally Wall Street has its own sar- 
donic comment which sums up Mr. Whit- 
ney’s financial career in three little words: 
“Trustee to Trusty.” 
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The FINANCIAL WORLD 


Board Room 
Gossip 


This column is a compendium of reports cur- 
rent in the financial district. As much of the 
content 1s merely gossip, nothing contained 
herein should be interpreted as representing the 
editorial opinion of THe FinANctaL Wortp. 


NOTABLE improvement in 
sentiment appears to have tem- 
rarily halted the desire to augment 
cash holdings and was translated into 
a fair volume of investment accumu- 
lation during most of last week. Re- 
flecting the better feeling toward the 
longer term outlook, brokers reported 
that the buying, while cautious, was 
of good calibre, and there was very 
little of the frothy hop-skip variety 
which usually comes in after a good 
rally in the hopes of scalping a point 
or sO. 


HE sudden five-point rally after 

the defeat of the reorganization 
bill was pleasing to the Street, though 
hardly of the character to inspire 
complete confidence. The scramble 
of the shorts was one big factor in 
the improvement. And at least 
three investment trusts were buying 
throughout the morning. The action 
of this group was strangely reminis- 
cent of the mid-February rush to 
equities when one of the larger funds 
had the distinction of paying the 
year’s best price to date for U. S. 
Rubber, and again on the last upward 
surge this same fund was cheerfully 
bidding six points above the low level 
of the year for the same stock. In 
between these two operations, a part 
of holdings had been eased out at a 
sizable loss. Other investment trust 
buying was especially heavy in Atchi- 
son, the coppers and some of the 
steels. The Atchison purchase was 
somewhat ill-timed, but at least the 
fund which was the largest buyer did 
not rush to unload when the bond 
interest on the adjustment issue was 
postponed. Strangely, most of the 
buying from the investment trusts 
was in the leading issues—just as the 
rank and file of traders act, and with 
as much general discrimination. 
When the market was reactionary in 
the early days of last week, practical- 


ly no orders came from funds. One 
wag remarked that another 20-point 
advance would be necessary before 
there was a complete commitment of 
surplus funds. 


ORE substantial buying de- |; 


veloped as the week progressed. 
Astute traders considered the drift of 
the French news as more fundamen- 
tally bullish than our own political 
developments. It was pointed out that 
the present French cabinet may be 
able to avoid further devaluation of 
the franc at this time, and some in- 
ternal improvement may develop in 
that country even though the funda- 
mentals of the situation are still rather 
unsatisfactory. If, as is believed prob- 
able, some of the weakness in com- 
modity prices has been caused by the 
French crisis, we may get a turn in 
the price trend of staples in the not- 
too-distant future. It is interesting to 
note in a related connection that the 
rail averages in the London market 
rose slightly above the March 22 peak 
last Wednesday, thus under one wide- 
ly accepted technical theory lending 
confirmation to the fact that the in- 
termediate trend had turned upward. 


NE of the best informed quar- 

ters believes that the impressive 
haste of the Administration to do 
something to relieve the depression 
has a basis in economic theory. Past 
history shows, according to the Fed- 
eral ‘Reserve Index, that the Spring 
months of the year usually forecast 
business conditions over the remain- 
ing months. And, usually, business 
must improve in either February or 
May, or else the year as a whole is 
disappointing. There frequently is a 
seasonal pick-up in the fall, but sel- 
dom of substantial proportions unless 
the preceding months have been good. 
It is believed that the desire to start 
things moving at the earliest possible 
date has some related connection with 
the theory and that the Fall elec- 
tion hinges in part, at least, on 
better business in the next two 
months, 
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TECHNIGRAPH 
during this five-year period. This chart, 


1932, to February, 
enable you to study the market forma- 


70 Wall Street, New York, N. Y. 


You May Use 
NDSIGHT 


with Profit 


you advised to sell your 


holdings in August, 1937, in an- 
ticipation of the break which 
followed ? 


of TECHNIGRAPHICS can an- 
question in the affirmative. 


Foresight is required for the profitable 
selection of stocks, but in the selection of 
a market advisory service 
be the only reliable guide. 

To enable you to examine the record of 
TECHNIGRAPHICS to your satisfaction, 
we have prepared a complete chart of the 
entire 1932-1937 BULL MARKET which 


ht can 


record of the positions taken by 
at important points 


_inches in size, shows the daily 
industrial and rail averages from 
1938, and will 


his important period in detail. 


To obtain a copy of this chart send 


ar for a three weeks’ trial of 


TECHNIGRAPHICS’ specific recommen- 
dations, both stocks and grain. Write to- 


HNIGRAPHICS 


Published by the Kelsey Statistical Service 


Trade Bldg., Chicago, Dept. FW-20 
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Continued from page 


835 shares. Though sales rose around 
4 per cent during the fiscal year, earn- 
ings were reduced chiefly because of 
higher wages and taxes. Per share 
net was diluted by a 10 per cent in- 
crease in outstanding stock during 
the year. (Also FW, Jan. 19.) 


Mandel Bros. C+ 
Mediocre earnings record dictates 
continued avoidance, even at present 
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CUSTOM 


TAI LORS 
talk is cheap 


but your satisfied experience 
will prove the good investment 
of our custom tailored business 
suits; they are priced from only 


$85.00 
SHOTLAND 


AND 


574 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
Telephone BRyant 9-7495 


30 STORIES OF HOSPITALITY 


In the Smart 
East Fifties 


Opposite the Waldorf-Astoria 
@ Quiet dignity 
for your back- 
ground. Every 
measure of com- 
fort — Spacious 
rooms, beauti- 
fully furnished— 
Plus convenience 
of location . 


Excellent 

restaurant and duplex cocktail 

lounge . . . air-conditioned. 

Single Rooms $4-$5 * Double $6-$7 
Suites from $8 

Special yearly rates 


H Ve TEL 
William A. Buescher, Manager 
125 EAST 50th STREET e NEW YORK 


MAJOR RECOVERY LOOMS 


The author, Herbert Greenspan, who 
wrote “Recovery Ahead” (Jan. 1935) is 
optimistic over the outlook for substan- 
tial recovery in 1938, of business and the 
stock market. What are the definite signs 
that such a recovery looms ahead? Mr. 
Greenspan outlines the recovery tors 
in this new 28-page book (Sig x 13% 
inches), price. $1.00. postpaid — Write: 


GUENTHER PUBLISHING CORP. 
21 West St., New York. 


prices of about 6. In the first two 
months of the company’s fiscal year 
—February and March—sales re- 
ceded 3.8 per cent from the like period 
in 1937. Indications are that earn- 
ings were also slightly lower in line 
with reduced sales volume. But since 
Easter occurred three weeks earlier 
last year, it is expected that the com- 
pany’s subsequent comparatives will 
reflect holiday buying. Since the close 
of the last fiscal year, Mandel has 
made added efforts to liquidate in- 
ventories which had been accumu- 
lated up to March, 1937. At present, 
merchandise inventories are some 


$400,000 under last vear’s total. 


Mid-Continent Petroleum B 

Shares are suitable for continued 
retention in diversified portfolios; 
present prices, about 17 (indic. yield 
on $1.50 paid in 1937, 8.2% ). Largely 
reflecting favorable operating condi- 
tions in the first half, 1937 profit 
scored a gain of 11 per cent over 1936 
—equivalent to $2.86 per share. This 
was the best showing since 1929 and 
compared with a per share result of 
$2.57 in 1936. Net production of 
crude oil was equal to 3.3 barrels per 
share last year, against 3.1 barrels in 
the preceding year. Continuation of 
weakness in the prices for refined 
products such as gasoline is currently 
affecting earnings from that source. 


Niles-Bement-Pond C+ 

Company faces a_better-than-av- 
erage outlook for additional business, 
and speculative holdings should be 
continued ; approx. price, 30 (paid 50 
cents this year). With foreign busi- 
ness (which constitutes 50 per cent of 
total orders) running at satisfactory 
levels, first quarter operations were 
only somewhat under the rate set dur- 


Vol. 69, No, 1, 


ing the first quarter of 1937, Ry 
panding aircraft demand assure 
Niles-Bement of continued orders fo, 


equipping planes and engines ae 


benefit should result from the moto, 
industry’s plans to undergo extensiy 
retooling this summer. Present jp. 
dications are that 1938 shipments wil 
approximate $7 million. In Fe! 
shipments were $10.7 million and 
share net was $7.46. (Also FW, Fe 
23.) 


Otis Elevator C4 


While present level of construction} i 


activity remains depressed, existing 
holdings of shares may be retained iy 
speculative lists; | 


sharply higher for a gain of almost 


business is understood to be holding§ cet 
moderately well, with a_substantid $3 


portion of orders arising from repel 


cents in 1936. The industrial slump 
however, cut deeply into last quarte 
operations and indicated profit wa 
only 1 cent a share during that period) 


Simmons 

Important industry position a 
strong finances appear to  justif 
maintenance of moderate speculativi 
positions; approx. price, 16. Direc: 
tors recently voted to defer payment 


certain business conditions. Company 
paid $2.25 per share last year. 
Though Simmons’ textile division ha 


CORPORATE EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER MONTH 


1938 1937 
ON COMMON STOCK 3 Months to March 31 


Bridgeport Machine .............. D$0.09 $0.64 
0.13 0.14 
Tide Water Assoc. Oil............. 0.42 0.38 
Transue & Williams.............. D 0.51 0.58 
Union Oil of California........... 0.47 0.42 
1.57 

12 Months iv ‘February 28 
49 
Engineers Public Service.......... 4 0.20 
Portiand Ges & Coke.............. ce 2.78 

5 Months Febr ruary 28 

12 Months to January 31 
1.66 2.16 
TAG p36.20 p35.84 
Federated Department Stores....... 2.49 3.14 
Filene’s (William) Sons........... 0.95 1.57 
1.05 2.25 
Macy ( 2.52 3.06 
May Department ere 4.01 4.17 


EARNED PER MONTH 
ON COMMON STOCK 


1936 198) 
12 Months to December 3! 


Atlantic Gulf & West Indies S.S.. D 5.44 4) 
Checker Cab Mfg.......... D 2.84 6.0 
Columbia Broadcasting § 2.59 § 2.9 
Continental Diamond-Fibre ....... 0.60 13 
Independent Pneumatic Tool....... 3.07 of 
9.83 6.4 
Inspiration Consol. Copper......... 1.76 0.31 
Mid- Petroleum ......... 2.86 2. 
Park-Utah Consol. Mines......... 0.13 D0. 
0.70 02 
Philadelphia & "Reading Coal & Iron D 4.96 D2 
Oil of California......... 3.17 1i 
3.80 3.1 


a—On Class A Stock. c—Combined Preferred Stock 
Stocks. D—Deficit. §—Combined Class 
and B. 
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probably made a small profit during 
the first quarter. Management be- 
eves that business has now reached 
ts low level, and if the usual seasonal 


gain is experienced over the near 


term a moderate dividend might be 


declared. 
Ulen & Co. D+ 


Numerous past and present diffi- 
culties make shares a radical specu- 
lation; better situations are available 
elsewhere; approx. price, 1%. Giv- 
ing effect to restrictive provisions re- 
cently voted by stockholders, no divi- 
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dends may be paid on any class of 
stock if capital falls below $25 per 
share on the prefererd stocks. <A 
majority of each class of all issues 
may reduce capital below that amount, 
but in such event, no part of the 
amount so realized may be distributed 
to common stockholders. On April 
1, 1938, accumulations on the 74 per 
cent preferred ($25 par) totalled 
$3.28 a share; on the 5 per cent pre- 
ferred ($25 par) dividends were 
$2.19 in arrears. Deficit was 77 cents 
per share of common in 1937, 


INVENTORIES NORMAL? 


page 6 


Conctuded from 


likely to buy the normal amount of 
such necessities in 1938, even if his 
income suffers no reduction. 

It should be readily apparent that, 
once a major change in the general 
direction of business activity occurs, 
inventory adjustments have cumu- 
lative effects which tend to further the 
extension of the new trend. On the 
other hand, few orthodox economists 
will admit that inventory situations 
can initiate a change in the trend of 
industrial or commercial activity. It 
is customary to point to the “law of 
markets” of the classical European 
school of economics; production of 
goods provides the means for pur- 
chase of other goods ; hence there can 
be no general overproduction. It is 
argued that inventories become ex- 
cessive only when purchasing power 
falls off because of other maladjust- 
ments, 

These arguments must be conceded 
to be valid at least to this extent, that 
the size of inventories is largely a 
relative matter. It must further be 


admitted that, in recent years at least, 
drastic readjustments of inventory 
stocks have not sufficed to end depres- 
sions. During the last major depres- 


sion, business continued to scrape 
bottom for a long time after inven- 
tories of semi-finished and finished 
goods had been drastically reduced. 
Nor is it even possible to assign sole 
responsibility for depressions to un- 
healthy inventory situations. Other 
factors were doubtless largely instru- 
mental in turning the tide last year. 
However, from a practical business 
viewpoint, it can scarcely be denied 
that excessive stocks of inventories 
occasionally do accumulate at various 
points in the economic structure, or 
that, when such conditions are more 
or less general, they constitute an ele- 
ment of weakness which increases the 
vulnerability of the structure to ad- 
verse developments. 

The last quarter of 1936 and the 
first quarter of 1937 were marked by 
speculative forward buying of both 
raw materials and finished goods in 
many lines, motivated by fears of 
labor troubles and later price in- 
creases. To the extent that produc- 
tion was based upon such speculative 
factors, rather than current operating 
needs, a maladjustment calling for 
later correction was created. 

Turning to the present situation, 
although statistical indications are 
mixed, there is evidence that substan- 
tial progress has been made toward 
liquidation of excessive inventories. 
Inventory curtailment will probably 
continue in some lines for several 
months, assuming that current sales 
levels for automobiles and consumers 
goods will not improve materially in 
the near future. But this much en- 
couragement, at least, may be de- 
rived: the present inventory situation, 
for industry as a whole, is not such as 
to present a formidable obstacle to a 
general recovery initiated or fostered 
by constructive developments appear- 
ing elsewhere on the horizon. 


Whitney Finale 


ICHARD WHITNEY, former 
president of the New York 
Stock Exchange, was sentenced last 
week to serve a term of from five to 
ten years for grand larceny on two 
counts involving misappropriation of 
customers’ accounts. This is the bit- 
ter climax to a career which held so 
much promise just a few years ago. 
But perhaps it will serve as an exam- 
ple to those who may be tempted to 
misuse financial prestige, social posi- 
tion and friendship to gain selfish 
ends. 


The BIGGEST problem 
facing the investor 


today 
How can you build your 
own investment program 


with more confidence and 
with greater assurance of 
safety and profit? 

No question could be more im- 
portant to the average investor— 
and few answers could be more 
conclusive than those given by 
Shaw Livermore in his new 
(1938) book, entitled: 


‘‘Investment Principles 
and Analysis’’ 


Six important chapters of this book are 
devoted to analysis of stocks and bonds, 
how to determine which industry and 
which company has the most promising 
outlook. Three chapters—(1) Building 
Investment Programs, (2) The Place of 
Common Stocks and (3) Investment Fore- 
casting—are said to be alone worth the 
price of this comprehensive 599-page 
volume — $3.75, postpaid. Pin your check 
to this ad and send to The Financial 
World Book Shop, 21 West Street, New 
York City. 


The New 
Price Ranger 


Make Your Own Charts 


Use these specially designed chart 
blanks. They are particularly adapt- 
able for the simplified plotting of 
daily stock market prices and volume. 


Each sheet 8!/, by I! inches, sufficient 
for a six months’ arithmetical record. 


Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 


Send money order or check to 


EDWARD WILLMS 


136 Liberty Street, New York City 
BArclay 7-7265 


"AMERICAN STOCK GUIDE 
& BOND HANDBOOK" 


Revised April Issue....... $0.50 


A handy pocket-size manual of statistics 
about 1768 active stocks, arranged accord 
ing to groups—Apparel, Automobiles 
Auto Accessories, Aviation, Building. 
Chain Stores, Chemicals, Coal, Coppers, 
etc., etc. Revised each month. Single 
copy 50 cents postpaid. Next 12 issues 
$5.00. 


April issue now ready 


GUENTHER PUBLISHING CORP. 
21 West Street New York, N. Y. 
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DIVIDENDS 
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1936. 
On arket fe: 
mote 
annul 
come 
LTHOUGH there were many di- shares of common stock until Septem! sell 
vergencies in last week’s bond ber, 1945. Considering the unfayoy the | 
market movements, the general trend able current outlook for the rail equip! é 
CORPORATION was in the direction of lower prices. ment business, Baldwin 6s do not ap. oa 
High grade rail bonds were unsettled pear especially attractive for ney 
by suspension of interest on Atchison commitments at current prices aroun heli 
May 16. 1938, to stokholdersof ecard at adjustment 4s and some of the more 70. However, as a long range capit 
ic” speculative issues in this group de- goods industry speculation, they pre. i 
clined several points. A few special- sent interesting possibilities for th 
ties, such as New York tractions, patient holder. Baldwin’s busines 8 
improved. volume has not moved against the _ 
, general trend, but the rate of decling Ne 
COLUMBIA Colorado & Southern 4% in current bookings and backlogs haf 
GAS & ELECTRIC Recent prices around 35 indicate been much slower than that of mos - 
eM CORPORATION the essentially speculative nature of rail equipment, steel and other heay an 
Colorado & Southern general 4%s, industry units. Consolidated order of 
declared this day the following dividends: but since the road appears to be some- of $2.9 million received in March, al. we 
“Silas what more favorably situated than though far below 1937 levels, showel tio, 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, 5% Series most other “borderline” carriers, a gain over the February bookings oj in 
peat or nal moderate holdings may be retained. $2 million. Unfilled orders on March ; 
No. 25, quarterly, $1.25 per share One uncertainty which has been hang- 31, 1938, amounted to $23 million, Ja 
ing over this company’s securities has which compares with $24.5 million of 
How anp H. PEtt, Jr., been removed by the recent I.C.C. January 1, and $33.1 million on - 
approval of the arrangements made March 31, 1937. This better thal) 
with the RFC for refinancing the average showing is attributable in} ,, 
LOEW’S INCORPORATED Galveston Terminal first mortgage 6s large part to substantial armamenth ,,, 
a which matured March 1. The tem- and other non-locomotive business ob} 
porary default on these terminal com- tained by the subsidiary Midvale 6s 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.624 pany bonds, which are guaranteed by Company, which is included in the 
per share on the outstanding $6.50 Cumula- : : ~ Sp 
tive Preferred Stock of this Company, pay- the Colorado & Southern, will shortly consolidated reports. di 
able on the 14th day of May, 1938 t» stock- »: ° 
holders of record at the close of business on be cured. Mining and manufacturing Geedpeor he es 
ee activity on the road’s lines in Col- . 
Bs haat toc-y ty “nell orado is at a low ebb, but it is hoped Goodyear Tire & Rubber first and} 4 
that the southern part of the system, collateral 5s, 1957, which have ex-} ¢ 
PHILADELPHIA ELECTRIC COMPANY represented by the relatively prosper- hibited a high degree of stability in $ 
Quarterly Dividend of $1.25 per share | oys Fort Worth & Denver City sub- recent unsettled markets, are suitable 
on $5. Dividend Preferred Stock, payable y 


May 2, 1938, to Stockholders of record 
April 8, 1938, for the quarter ending 


April 30, 1938. 
C. WINNER, Treasurer. 


CONTINENTALCANCOMPANY lac. 
The second quarter Interim 
dividend of fifty cents (50¢) per 
' share on the common stock of 
] this Company has been declared 
payable May 14, 1938, to stock- 
holders of record at the close of 
business April 23, 1938. Books will not close. 
J. B. JEFFRESS, JR., Treasurer. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WA i» | TE D ! A responsible sub- 


scription representative in every city 
over 10,000, where we have no active 
salesman at present. Man with brok- 
erage or banking contacts preferred. 
With improving business and possible 
increases in stock prices impending 
FINANCIAL WORLD is easier to 
sell to people who recognize the value 
of unbiased investment information. 
Liberal commissions and bonus. Full 
particulars free on request. Address: 
Promotion Manager, The Financial 
World, 21 West Street, New York. 


sidiary, will show satisfactory oper- 
ating earnings. Whether or not the 
road as a whole will earn its fixed 
charge requirements in 1938 will de- 
pend in large part upon the size of 
crop movements. Heavy traffic in 
grains and cotton would be most help- 
ful in bolstering the road’s cash posi- 
tion. Cash resources will be severely 
depleted by May 1 interest payments, 
which will probably be met. 


Baldwin ref. 6s 


Baldwin Locomotive convertible 
refunding 6s, 1950, issued in last 
year’s reorganization, occupy a posi- 
tion which is perhaps closer to that of 
an industrial equity than a fixed in- 
come bearing obligation, particularly 
since interest is payable (at the option 
of the company) in either preferred 
stock or cash until September, 1940. 
The bonds are convertible into 65 


for purchase by investors who do not 
limit their commitments to ultra-con- 
servative media. The yield at recent 
prices around 104 is better than 4.65 
per cent. Interest charges were 
earned 3.88 times in 1937, after sub- 
stantial inventory write-offs (7.62 


TREND OF THE BOND AVERAGES 
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times before inventory adjustments), 
which compares with 4.11 times in 
1936. The bonds are callable at 102, 
put refunding operations appear re- 
mote under existing conditions. An 
annual sinking fund of $600,000 be- 
comes operative only when the bonds 
sell at par or less; this provision 
would provide substantial support in 
the event that the bonds should suc- 
cumb temporarily to general market 
unsettlement. The record of the last 


depression shows that Goodyear 5s 
held up about as well marketwise as 
the majority of high quality obliga- 
tions, including a number which were 
generally accorded a higher invest- 
ment rating. 


New Orleans Public Service 5s 


These medium grade bonds appear 
suitable for purchase as a “business- 
man’s investment.” The current yield 
of 5.4 per cent at present prices 
around 92 appear attractive in rela- 
tion to the recent margin of interest 
coverage. Fixed charges were earned 
1.54 times in the 12 months ended 
January 31, 1938, which compares 
with 1.35 times in the preceding 12 
months period. Earnings in the cur- 
rent year appear to be holding up 
better than the average. Although 
full interest payments have been made 
regularly on the $4.6 million income 
6s, these bonds are in a much more 
speculative position, since interest 
disbursements are dependent upon 
earnings. Repeal of the undistributed 
profits tax would materially improve 
the position of this issue. Deductions 
for this tax have amounted to about 
$400,000 for each of the past two 
years. 


MARKET SITUATION 


Cencluded from page 3 


bring forth the billions of dollars of 
new funds necessary to revive the 
capital goods industries, complicated 
tules and regulations have constitu- 
ted one of the factors which have dis- 
couraged firms from seeking needed 
funds. And the admonition to labor 
leaders will be received with ap- 
proval by companies and industries 
which have been so seriously harassed 
in recent years, to the detriment of 
business throughout the country. 
Those investors who can afford the 
tisk, and who recognize the futility 
of attempting to catch the absolute 
bottoms of bear markets, appear war- 
ranted in utilizing a moderate portion 


YOU HEAR that frequently nowa- 
days, propounded usually by men 
who feel that there can be no worse 
catastrophe than a passed dividend. 


Much has been written to prove 
that the World War was the real 
cause of the Depression. But let’s 
not get too involved in economics. 
Let’s just consider the most shock- 
ing waste of the last war — the 
human waste... the dead. 


17,000,000 men were killed. 
They were good men, for it’s part 


of the folly of war that each country 
sends the cream of its youth to 


WHAT TO 
not occur again. World Peaceways 


the world. 
Avenue, New York City. 


“What Business Needs Is 
ANOTHER WAR” 


Today with talk of another war heard everywhere, millions of American 
people stand firm in their determination that the folly of 1914-1918 shall 


enlightenment on international affairs. Your cooperation is needed to extend 
its campaigns, of which this advertisement is a part, into every corner of 
Send your inquiry today to: “World Peaceways,” 103 Park 


slaughter. Can the world kill off 
17,000,000 of its best men, and be 
as good a world thereafter? Most 
of those 17,000,000 would be spend- 
ing today, building, helping families 
that need help, steadying people 
who are hot-heading the world into 
more trouble. 


If those 17,000,000 were let live 
would the world be in its present 
mess ... would another war be 
imminent? 


Do you think the world needs 
another war? If you don’t, stir 
yourself to action, for action is 
definitely needed. 


DO ABOUT IT 


is a nonprofit organization for public 


Watch Tape Signals! 


Read 


TEN TIMES. Price $5.00 postpaid. 
otherwise O.K. at $4.50 each). 


“TICKER TECHNIQUE” 


By Orline D. Foster—112 pages—$5.00 


The author, Orline D. Foster, is not a theorist 
but a trader of nearly 20 years’ experience; also 
wrote “Profits From the Stock Market’ ($3.00), 
“Realising Security Profits—12 Lessons in Stock 
Market Operation’ (out of print), etc. 


In this latest (1935) study of Tape Reading 
and Trading, you find the important signals 
of the Ticker analyzed and explained. There is 
no infallible guide to success in the Stock 
Market any more than in business or the 
professions of Law, Medicine, Architecture, etc. 
But your judgment should be surer and your 
percentage of right decisions higher with cor- 
respondingly greater profits, if you have a 
better knowledge of market trends, signals of a 


major downward trend, indications of distribution, of bottom, of a major upward _ trend, 
of charts and chart formations as discussed in this book. 
to 500 pages to tell less. One purchaser told us he had READ TICKER TECHNIQUE 
(A few copies with covers slightly imperfect, but 
Send check money order—FINANCIAL WORLD 


BOOK SHOP, 21 West Street, New York, N. 


Most writers would take 400 


of their funds for capital apprecia- 
tion. Preference should be given the 
shares of companies in sound finan- 
cial position, and which should benefit 
to a greater than average extent from 
cyclical improvement in general busi- 
ness as well as from inflationary 
trends. It is possible that later de- 
velopments may necessitate abandon- 
ment of such .acquisitions, but the 
general situation seems now to be 
shaping up in such manner as to jus- 
tify the obvious risks on the part of 
those who are willing to witness a 
temporary period of reaction from 
current levels. Passage of the tax 


bill in essentially the Senate form 
would probably furnish the basis 
needed for employment of additional 
funds in business cycle stocks, but it 
does not appear that the time for full 
employment of investment reserves is 
yet in sight—Written April 14; 
Richard J. Anderson. 


MARKET POLICY 


The policies outlined in “The Mar- 
ket Situation” should be kept clearly 
in mind when reading all analyses 
and recommendations in this issue. 
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No. 477 Porto Rican American Tobacco Co. of N. J. No. 479 Southern Railway Company bly 1, 
Dang to 13: Earnings and Price Range (PRT) Data revised to April 13, 1938 Earnings and Price Range (SR) Bus 
Incorporated: 1899. Office: 744 Broad Street, 20 incorporated: 1894, Virginia, as successor 120 hattal 
Newark, N. J. Annual meeting: Second 15 by reorganization of Richmond & West 90 ciniaiiniglall si 
Thursday in April. 10 WANGE ay. & Co. termed 60 
feeb ss a 5 n and various subsidiary companies. 30 al 
$3,445,000 0 oO $2 Office: Richmond, Va. Annual meeting: 0 | 
part. (mo per)... 203.768 shs A at Fin 
GED PREP 9 a. umber of s olders: common an EARNED PER SHARE 7 
Class B stock (no par)......... 200,000 shs 44 preferred (1936), 15,214. Q we 
*After Class B stock has received $7 per Serres eee $6 Capitalization: *Funded debt. ..$284,418,828 DEFICIT PER SHARE ! mo 
annum, participates in ratio of $1 _ per 1930 “31°32 °33 °34 1937 Preferred stock 5% non-cum. 1920 ‘31 "33 “34 “35 ‘36 1937" Mand 
share on Class A and $2 per share on Class 600,000 shs 
B; is not callable. Common stock (no par)....... 1,298,200 shs items 
Business: Through its principal subsidiary (Congress Cigar *Also guarantees interest at $44.7 million additional bonds and dividends on 56,50) wey 
Company ) company is engaged in the manufacture of medium Mobile and Ohio stock trust certificates (par $100). fCallable at $100. $322. 
and low priced cigars. Best known brand is “La Palina.” Business: Operates a large railroad system covering prac- Re 
Another subsidiary (Porto Rican American Tobacco Company) tically all of the southeastern part of the United States. Main} gy 
manufactures a number of five-cent and cheaper cigars and lines extend from Washington, D. C., to Charleston, S. C, Sees 
Porto Rico. | Savannah and Atlanta, Ga., Mobile, Ala., and New Orleans, La. 
Financial Position: Fair. Working capital end of 1937, $290,- excel 
cash, $107,000. Worki teal ratio: 5.7-t0-1 ’ Book Management: Well qua ified by many years of experience, 
ing capital ratio: 100 Financial Position: Fair. Net working capital as of Decem- ¢o, 
: 2 = 4 ? ratio: 1.2-to-1. Book value of common 12 a share. 
cents in July, 1931. Nothing ever paid on class B stock. Dividend Record: Last payment on the preferred was $1.25 § EAR 
Outlook: Even during period of rising cigar consumption, on October 15, 1931. Varying rates paid on common from ear 
company’s earnings have been unimpressive and there are no 1924 to 1931: none since Beto 
especially as produc- Outlook: Despite the increasing industrialization of the 
cos ‘bility of South and efforts to effect a wider crop diversification, the 
: Large arrea oe d sugges 1 trend of cotton prices and production and the rate of textile 
capita mill activity in the territory served continue to be the out- 
standing determinants of traffic volume and earnings. 
EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS B STOCK: Comment: Both preferred and common are in a weak sta- §No. 
Qu. ended: Mer 3 30 ~ Des. Toure Total Menge tistical position because of the heavy bonded indebtedness. 
156 D125 D009 D 4.37 EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 
1935........ D 1.36 D 1.24 Diz 0.88 D 3.01 Earned per share.. Dis. D$10. 95 88 46 D&S. 01 
D141 D133 D144 Dios 3%— % 6.0 Incr 
134% 65% 18% 36 36% 16% 26% 43% annu: 
ax 46% 6% 2% 4% 11% 5% 12% 
it 
No. 415 Sharon Steel Corporation No. 464 Spiegel, Inc. | &* 
Earnings and Price Range (SSH) . Price R SMS 
Data revised to April 13. 1938 4 Data revised to April 13, 1938 shomings and Price Range ( ) B 
30 Incorporated: 1928, Delaware, as Spiegel, 40 cep 
20 PRICE RANGE May, Stern Co., succeeding Illinois company 30 
1936. Office: Sharon, Pa. Annual meeting: 10 of same name. Present title adopted Janu- 20 es U. | 
Last Tuesday in March. ' 0 ary, 8, 1937. Office: 1061 West 35th Street, 10 and 
Chicago, Ill. Annual meeting: First Tues- 0 $4 
EARNED PER SHARE $3 day in April. Number of stockholders, pre- $2] Nat 
$5 cum. ferred, 1,139; common, 1,038. 0 ane 
59,720 PER SHARE $6 Capitalization: None DEFICIT PER SHARE M 
Common stock (no par).........3 387,774 shs 1930 "31 "32 "33 "34 1937 100,000 shs 1930 ‘34 ‘35 1937 P 
ommon stock 1,275,658 sh 
*Callable at $107.50 per share. Convertible into common stock at $35 per share to ' -_ shied ‘ $19 
and including May 1, 1939 ; thereafter at a scale rising to $50 per share to and *Redeemable at $105 per share and accrved dividend on or before March 15, 1947. mil 
including May 1, 1951, taking preferred at $100 per share. Convertible into 3% shares of common stock on or before March 15, 1940. I 
Business: Company is a relatively small producer of finished nd al 
and semi-finished steels. Output consists largely of bars, — 0 
strip, bands and hoops; some sheets also are made. Various other household goods, radios, floor wenteloacniatens and wearing con 
alloy and stainless steels are manufactured under Krupp- made basis. lar 
Nirosta licenses. Chief customer is the automobile industry. she 
i * Financial Position: Satisfactory for this type of enterprise. 
Management: Satisfactory. Worki ital d of 1937, $20.3 million: h. $2.4 mil- | Pet 
Financial Position: Strong. Net working capital at end of li ing capital at = bl Works » $2. 
1937, $5.0 million; cash, $1.2 million. Working capital ratio: ( 
5.2-to-1. Book value of common, $23.91 per share. #-to-l. reg 1931 
Dividend Record: Erratic. Initial common payment made ayments on 0 ed t 
Outlook: Like other small producers of light steels, com- egular pay ments present Net 
pany is dependent to a large extent on the automobile in- payments from 1930 until 1935. Dividend payable on May 2, = 
dustry. Earnings have shown large fluctuations in the past in 1938, was omitted. ‘ , R Div 
general conformity with the rate of steel activity Outlook: Relatively well maintained farm purchasing power ” 
Comment: Redemption of bond issue will reduce common tends to sales but s installment sales 
share earnings fluctuations to some extent, but both stocks policy makes usiness declines. 
remain in the category of speculative business cycle issues. Comment: One of the more speculative equities in the mal 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE 4 Seeeee: 
Y 


ear’s ivi- 

ended: Mar. 31) June sO Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Price Range 
bias $5.38 None 7%— 1% 
D$0.69 D$0.04 D 0.73 None 12 —1% 
1.17 D1.20 None 13%— 5% 
$0.57 0.5 $0.79 1.10 + 2.93 $1.05 32%—20% 
1.01 1.16 D 0.74 T 2.83 1.20 424%—15 


*Six months. ‘After surtax of 12 cents in 1936 and 23 cents in 1937. 


order group. 
“EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Year's Divi- 
ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 ‘Total dends_ Price Range 
Pr D$0.08 $0.12 $0.17 $0.99 .20 Non 4%— % 
1934 0.61 0.68 0.42 1.13 2.84 None 3% 
Lo eS 0.26 0.77 0.32 0.60 1.64 $0.15 16%— 8% 
0.30 0.67 0.61 0.98 2.56 1.00 
0.38 0.63 0.50 0.20 1.71 1.00 8% 


*All figures have been adjusted for 5-for-1 split-up of stock January 8, 1937. 
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9.1022 Bank of New York and Trust Company No. 993 Sonotone Corporation 
Data revised to April 13, 1938 CO ANK OF N.Y. & TRUST CO. Data revised to April 13, 1938 Earnings and Price Range (SON) 
in ted: 1922, 800 New York, to acquire 8 NEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
of The Bank of New York an 600 é@ business and assets of American Phono- 6 
pdr Life Insurance & Trust Company, [400 mann Bo = phor Corporation. Office: 19 West 44th 4 oO 
I ain in 1784 and 1830, respectively. 200 tt Street, New York City. Annual meeting: 2 41-5 
fain office: 48 Wall Street, New York City. 0 iter_write-offs Third Tuesday in March. 0 
alization: Funded debt........... None $30 Capitalization: Funded debt........... None 
Capitaliz ($100 par)... 60,000 shs Preferred stock $0.60 cum. EARNED PER SHARE ‘i 
Capital stock Par)........ DEFICIT PER SHARE 34 conv. ($1 9,502 she 0 
“stockholders double liability terminated $60 Common stock ($1 par).........789,322 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 
July 1, 1937. 1930 °31_ °33 °34 °35_ °36 193 *Callable at $12 per share; convertible 


into common on a 4-for-1 basis. 


R) Business: Through the main office and one mid-town Man- Business: Principal product consists of a small compact 


hattan branch, a complete banking and extensive trust busi- 
ness is conducted. Member of Federal Reserve System. 
Management: Conservative. 
Financial Position: December 31, 1937, U. S. Governments, 
$60.7 million; short-term securities, $6.1 million; real estate 
mortgages, $2.3 million; other investments, $7.1 million; cash 


and due from banks, $48.8 million; checks and other cash 
items, $20.3 milion. Deposits, 4168.0 million; certified and 
official checks, $9.7 million. Book value of capital stock, 
$322.88 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular payments have been made since 
incorporation and, in addition, many extras have been paid. 


portable device providing for bonal conductivity of sound and 
sold under the trade name “Lieber Oscillator.’ In addition, 
the company manufactures and sells an air conduction hearing 
aid, audiometers and certain technical equipment used by the 
medical profession. 

Management: Well qualified in a specialized technical field. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Net working capital at 
December 31, 1937, $585,903; cash, .$87,229. Working capital 
ratio: 4.1-to-1. Book value of common stock, $1.35 per share. 

Dividend Record: Preferred dividends paid regularly since 
issuance in 1935. Initial disbursement was made on the com- 
mon in April, 1936, and subsequent payments have been made 


lain} Outlook: The maintenance of a high percentage of assets in 
be loans and U. S. Government bonds and the extensive trust 
‘business transacted has enabled the institution to keep its tion in a highly specialized field, the market for its products | 
- excellent earnings record unimpaired even during depression is relatively limited and profit margins are low. 1] 
m. Comment: There is little interest in the preferred, because 
ital Comment: Capital stock is a conservative bank equity and of the small amount outstanding. Market record of the com- 
is entitled to a high investment rating. mon has not been such as to inspire confidence. 1] 


25 EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


at irregular intervals. 
Outlook: Although the company occupies a prominent posi- 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


om 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 Years ended Dee. 31: 31933 1934 31935 11038 193 
e Divideats 16.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 14.00 High 2 * 4% 3% 3% 2% 
he 385 395 379 520 522% 540 2% 2% 1% 1% 
ile LOW cecesecrecreveces 170 250 271 320 466 340 *Listed September 29, 1933. 
ut- 
ta No. 1023 National Fire Insurance Co. of Hartford No. 994 Starrett Corporation 
SS. 
NATIONAL FIRE INSURANCE : : Earnings and Price Range (STR) 
; Bees 100 Data revised to April 13, 1938 10; 
5 Data revised to April 13, 1938 80 PRICE NANGE Incorporated: 1936, Delaware, as successor @ SEW YORK CURB EXCHANGE 
od 60 by reorganization to The Starrett Corpora- 6 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1869, Connecticut. Home 40 tion formed in 1929. Office: 77 River St., 4 
34, office: 95 Pearl Street, Hartford, Conn. 20 J Hoboken, N. J. Annual meeting: S d 2 Te 
) Annual meeting: During February. Ap- 0 EARNED PER SHARE Monday in April. 0 $6 
-_ proximate number of stockholders: 4,200. Z 3 Capitalization: Funded debt....*$6,800,000 EARNED PER SHARE $3 
Y Real estate mortgages payable.... 7.200,000 o 
4 Capital stock ($1 par).......... 483,989 shs DEFICIT PER SHARE 
*On which $867,000 accrued interest. Dées 1930 °31_°32_°33 _°36 1937 


Business: Practically all types of insurance with the ex- 
ception of automobile and life are written in all states of the 
U. S. and its possessions, as well as in Canada, Puerto Rico 
and certain South American countries. Controls the Franklin 
National Insurance Company, Mechanics and Traders Insur- 
ance Company and Transcontinental Insurance Company. 
Management: Progressive. 

Portfolio: December 31, 1937, bonds, $21.5 million; stocks, 
$198 million; real estate. 40.9 million: mortgage loans, $0.4 
million. Total admitted assets, $48.2 million. 

Dividend Record: Payments have continued unbroken over 
along period of years. 

Outlook: Both underwriting and investment policies are 
conservative. Declines in underwriting volumes have been due 
largely to the curtailment of unprofitable lines, a policy which 
should have favorable longer term repercussions. Aronnd 21 
per cent of invested funds represents holdings in affiliated 
‘companies. 

Comment: Capital shares usually afford a fair income on a 
a dividend which is regarded as reasonably secure. 

_EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 


Net underwriting profit.... $1.28 $3.43 . $3.23 $3.37 $1.11 $0.72 
Net investment income.... 2.90 2.57 2.66 2.61 2.90 2.96 
Total earnings per share.. 4.18 6.00 5.89 5.98 4.01 3,68 
Dividends paid .......... 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 2.00 
Stockholders equity ...... 47.96 48.76 57.55 71.16 81.17 71.33 
Price Range: 

ee . 40 47 56 76% 86 67% 
17 29% 40 55% 62 49 


not include subsidiary funded debt. 


Business: Engaged either directly or through subsidiaries 
in the construction and financing of buildings in principal 
U. S. metropolitan centers. Also manages real estate and ac- 
quires or constructs buildings for permanent ownership and 
investment. Holds securities and obligations of subsidiaries 
including: Forty Wall Street Corp. and Fifth Avenue & 29th 
Street Corp. 

Management: Handicapped by conditions in real estate. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital at end of 
1937, $761,000; cash, $1.2 million. Working capital ratio: 
2.7-to-1. Book value of capital stock, $11.32 a share. 

Dividend Record: Poor. Nothing ever paid on capital stock 
of present or predecessor company. Last payments on pre- 
ferred issues of predecessor company in 1931. 

Outlook: Volume of company’s construction activities re- 
flects general business conditions. Wide cyclical swings char- 
acterize the construction industry, which usually lags any 
recovery movement. 

Comment: Despite drastic reorganization, the capital stock 
remains decidedly speculative. ; 


RECORD OF DEFICITS AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dee. 31: 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 

Deficit per share..... D$2.31 D$3.00 D$3.05 D$5.06 D$0.80 D$0.54 
Price Range: 

1% 2% 1% 1 75% 10 


-*1932 to 1935 based upon predecessor company’s common stock; 1936 and 1937 on 
eapital stock of present company. 


THE SIXTEEN STOCK FACTOGRAPHS IN THE NEXT ISSUE 


Federal Water Service 
Lane Bryant 

Link-Belt 

Ludlum Steel 


Anaconda Wire & Cable 
+Commercial National Bank 
Cuba Company 

1Federal Insurance 


Southern California Edison 
Swift & Company 

*Tilo Roofing 

*United Stores 


Otis Steel 
Reading Company 
Reynolds Spring 
Shattuck (F. G.) 


NOTE: All issues listed on the New York Stock Exchange except: the (*) New York Curb and the (+) Over-the-Counter Market. 
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DIVIDENDS DECLARED 


Company Rate riod 


Adams Mfg. Co. (J. D.)...... 15¢ 


An. Gen. Equities........ 
Am. Mach. & Foundry ¥: 
Atlantic City Electric. $6 “ot. $1.50 
Atlantic Coast L. R.R. bf... $2.50 


Atias Powder pf............. $1.25 
Bank of Calif. N. A......... $2.50 
75¢ 
Biddeford & Saco Water..... $1.75 
Blue Ridge Corp. pf. 75¢ 


Calgary Power 6% pf........ $1.50 
Calif. Water Service 6% $1.50 
Canadian Investors, Ltd.. eS 


Champion Paper & F. pf... .$1.50 
Colonial Life Ins. of Am........ $3 
Columbia G. & E. 6% pf 
$1.50 
ead $1.25 
Columbia _ Pictures pf....... 68%c 


Do 6% pf....... 

Continental 

Corn Ex. Ba nk Tr, 


Eastern Township Tel.......... 
Exeter & Hampton Electric. .$2. 7) 


Federal Mogul 
Felin (J. J.) 7 
Fidelity Fund 
Fire Assoc. of Phila............ $1 
Firemen’s Ins. (Newark, N. J.) .15¢ 
Fitchburg Gas & Elec. Lt...... 69¢ 
Freihofer (Wm.) Baking 7% 


pf. $1.75 
Fulton Indus. Sec. $3.50 cum. % 
c 


87 

Gen. Am. Qil of Tex. 6% conv. 
25¢ 
25¢ 

Oil of Calif. 


Hartford Times 54%% pf 
Haverhill Elec. Co......... 
Hawaiian Pineapple .. 


Home Insurance ...... 
Homestake 

Do pf. 
Interchemical Corp. pf....... $1.50 
Intl. Cigar Machy............. 50c 
Int. Utilities $7 pf.......... $1.75 

De or. 87%e 
Ironite Ironer 8% pf.......... 20c 
Jantzen Knitting Mills........ 25¢e 

$1.25 
Kansas = St. L. & Chic. 

Kroger Grocery & B........... 4 

1.50 

$1.75 
Libbey-Owens-Ford .......... 25¢ 
Little Long Lac Gold.......... 10¢ 

$1.6 

Loew’s Boston Theatre..... 


Louisiana Pr. & Lt. $6 pf....$1 
Mabbett (G.) & Sons 7% Ist 
r. $1.75 


io 
Marquette Cement (Md.) 6%. $1. = 
Mass. Pwr. & Lt. Asso. $2 pf.. 


McGraw Elec 
McFeel & P. “‘A’”’ 
12%c 
Do 6 $1.62%4 
MecNeel Marble 6% pf....... $1.50 
Refrigerating 
1.75 
Middle Sts. Tei. of Ill. 7% 
$1.75 
$1.50 


Natl. Bearing Metals 1% pf. 
National Investors (Md.). 
N. Y. Merchandise 


Do 8% 75¢ 


Orange Crush 70c conv. pf...... 35¢ 
Patchogue Plymouth Mills...... $1 
Peerless Woolen Mills 


por Op pote 


‘£20 822 © © Sum: ©: © ©: ©: LOO © 
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om 


° 
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Company Rate riod 
Potomac Edison 7% pf....... $1.75 

$1.50 
50c 
Procter & Gamble......... 
Public 
Public Serv. of Colo. 7% p 

Quarterly Income Shares 
Concrete Pile........ 2 

75¢ 
Republic Supply of Calif....... 50c 
Risdon Mrs. 7% pf.... 
Rockland Lt. & Pwr. 7 
Rose’s 5c, 10c & 25c¢ Stores....20c 
Royal Bank of Canada......... $2 
St. Flour Mills...... 25¢ 

$1.75 
San 20e 

$1.50 

10c 
Shawinigan Water & Pwr......20c 
Six-Twenty Jones Corp... ..75¢ 
Smith (S. Morgan)............ $1 

Solvay Am. Corp. pf....... $1.37% 
Sonoco Products ............ 12%e 
Sovereign Investors, Inc......... lc 
Springfield Gas Lt............. 
Sterling, Inc. ........ 


Paper 6% 
Super Mold of Calif. 
Sussex Fire Insurance (Newark 


8%ec 
Toledo Edison 7% pf........ 58%e 
50c 
41%c 
Tung-Sol Works pf...... 20¢ 
Dalen OF Ce. 30c 
Un. Investment Shares ‘‘A”’ 
144¢ 
Un. Pacific Insur. (Seattle). ‘SL 50 
Walton (C.) & Co. 8% pf...... $2 
Washington Oil Co............ 
Wentworth Mfg. $1 cv. pf...... 25¢ 
Weston (Geo.), Ltd. pf....... $1.25 
Wheeling & L. E. Ry. -$1 
Do .. 00000. 1.37 
Wilson-Jones Co. 
Woolworth (F. W.) 
Worcester Salt Co. 6% pf.. a 30 
Accumulated 
Cuban Tobacco 5% pf........ A 
De Met’s, Inc. $2.20 pf. 55e 


Dravo Corp. 6% pf...... 50c 
Hawaii Cons. Ry., Ltd. 7% pf. ‘ 
“arr 


Holeproof Hosiery 50e .. 


Hutchins Invest. $7 pf.......... 1 
Metro Industries 3% pf. allot. 
50c 
Mich. Pub. Serv. 7% pf...... $1.75 
Noyes (Chas, 45e .. 
Pacific Pwr. & Lt. 7% pf....$1.75 .. 
$1.50 
Reserve Investing $7 pf...... Su.25.. 
Extra 


Oil of Calif. 


King 
Sterling, 

Increased 
New Bradford 20c .. 

Initial 
Kobe, Inc. 5% (Par $1) pf. 

Nat’l Money Corp. ‘‘A’’....... 10¢ 

Omitted 
Altorfer Bros. $3 pf....... Last paid 
Amer. Daries 7% pf....... Last paid 
Atlas Plywood ...........-. Last paid 
Champion Paper & Fibre...Last paid 
Electromaster ...........+. Last paid 
Simmons Company ........ Last paid 
Last paid 

Reduced 
Adams-Millis Corp. ........... 25e 
Alaske Pack Assoc.............. $1 
Am. Cities P. & L. “‘A’’....37%c .. 
Carborundum Co. .........++.- .. 
$1.50 
General Baking .............. | 
Georgia R.R. & Bank....... $2.25 
Globe & Republic Ins........ 12%ec .. 
Goldblatt Bros. 25e .. 


Investors Trust Co. of R. I...37%e 


Merchants & Mfrs. Fire Ins...7%c .. 
Metropolitan Storage Warehouse. 


Mid-Cont. Petroleum ......... 


Nat’l Cylinder Gas............ 10¢ 

New Bruns. Telephone....... 12%c .. 
Resumed 

Lucky Tiger Gold M............ 
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Tonnage Volume 


versus Percentage 


S INCE the percentage of paper. 
board capacity operated in th 
first quarter fell below the corte. 
sponding 1934 rate, it has been ip. 
ferred that paperboard productioy 
lagged proportionately behind the 
rate of output set in other major cop. * 
sumer goods industries. On a ton. 
nage basis, however, first quarter 
production was higher than the initial P 
1935 quarter and only slightly below 

the comparable period in 1936. Thef foll 
lower percentage rate reflects the) to i 
heavy increase in paperboard capacity} mer 
which has taken place over the last Eut 
few years. that 


LEASED LINES 1 


Concluded from page 15 rat 


stock appears weak. The road hasf {js} 
reported substantial losses for many pre 
years and there is funded debt of 
$31.7 million ahead of the stock. 
Some analysts assert that the reported 
losses are largely the result of in- 
equitable rate divisions. There is no 
question of the strategic value of this T 
New England link to the New York 
Central system. 
It is evident, however, from the th 
market action of the stock in recent 
years that its standing depends main- 
ly upon the New York Central's 
credit position. At recent prices} © 
around 75, the current yield is higher} T 
than that offered by the Central's} th 


junior bonds. The Central, primarily } to 
an industrial road, is feeling the ef-} ot 
fects of the slump keenly. For the} a; 
first two months of 1938, the road} ,, 
reported a net operating deficit of} ;. 
$1.7 million. A protracted industrial 4 
depression would create difficulties i 
which might make reorganization de- } 
sirable or unavoidable. However, no} © 
serious financial trouble is expected } # 
over the intermediate term future. 

The company has reduced fixed } 1 
charges and eliminated RFC loans by 

refinancing operations effected over 

the past few years, and it has ample § | 
collateral if new loans should prove § ¢ 


necessary. These factors are reflected 
in the market prices for the Central’s 
leased line stocks; the average yield, 
although high, is less than that of the 
Illinois Central issues. 


Record able Record 

be May Apr. 18 May 2 Apr. 2C 
oe ee May Apr. 22 May 2 Apr. 20 

Hi Apr. pr. ay pr. 25 
digits Apr. Apr. 8 May 2 Apr. 21 
i May Apr. 16 May 2 Apr. 15 
iy tee May Apr. 12 May 2 Apr. 15 
Che cae May Apr. 22 May 2 Apr. 15 
ae May Apr. 20 May 2 Apr. 15 
ay 
May 2 Apr. 20 
Apr. 20 Apr. 9 1 Dar. 19 
June 1 May 5 

Apr. 15 Apr. 7 
coael fic May 2 Apr. 25 May 2 Apr. 15 
Gas TA. Apr. 15 Apr. 7 May 1 Apr. 20 
Bunte Bros. 5% pf..........$1. June 1 May 26 | 
Dec. 1 Nov. 25 May 2 Apr. 20 
: ay, 2 May 2 Apr. 14 May 14 May 2 
Sea ee May 15 Apr. 30 May 1 Apr. 20 
hs Ms July 1 June 15 May 16 Apr. 25 
; nie $5 Apr. 8 Apr. 7 May 10 Apr. 30 
Apr. 6 Apr. 1 
east May 15 Apr. 20 May 1 May 1 
ay tae May 15 Apr. 20 Aug. 1 Aug. 1 
Nani May 15 Apr. 20 Nov. 1 Nov. 1 
May 16 May 2 May 16 Apr. 15 
SEERE Apr. 15 Apr. 7 Apr. 1 Mar. 28 
danas aeons Apr. 15 Apr. 7 May 20 Apr. 30 
parry May 14 Apr. 23 Apr. 15 Apr. 7 
fet 5 > U pr. 
May 1 Apr. 16 0 10 Mar. 31 
Do 5%% pf.............$1.37 May 1 Apr. 16 May 15 Apr. 25 age 
ing Diversified Royalties of Am.... Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
Apr. 15 Mar. 31 38 
Apr. 15 Apr. 7 Mee. Si Mar. 38 
Apr. 22 Apr. 10 
Ss pitacns Apr. 15 Apr. 11 May 2 ‘Apr. 15 pha 

May 16 Apr. 22 
May 14 Apr. 20 May 10 Apr. 22 
Apr. 15 Mar. 31 ene 
Be as May 2 Apr. 15 May 2 Apr. 15 
Apr. 14 Apr. 9 
Hea Ses Apr. 1 Mar. 20 May 15 May 1 
(Gs Aon i May 14 Apr. 30 May 2 Apr. 15 
Apr. 15 Apr. 7 ond 
to May 2 Apr. 25 
Speer June 1 May 16 June 1 Apr. 25 
Be 683 May 2 Apr. 15 May 15 May 8 
oe x? 2 Apr. 15 June 30 June 17 
a ae 5 Apr. 20 May 1 Apr. 25 
eae 6 Apr. 30 -- Apr. 1 Mar. 21 
6 Apr. 30 

2 Apr. 21 Mar. ar. 5 
16 Apr. 9 Apr. 1 
fe Apr. 20 Apr. 

Apr. 20 

May 25 May 
ae June 6 May 
May 
2 Apr. 26 Apr 

Nahe 2 Apr. 15 
1 Mar. 20 
1 May 10 

“ A r 12 De B 
May 31 Home Insurance Co............15¢ .. May Apr. 15 
Apr. 12 May Apr. 23 
4 “Apr. 29 
2 Apr. 23 
2 Apr. 15 
May 16 Apr. 16 
Mar. 21 Apr. 14 Apr. 7 

pr. 

Mar. 24 75e Feb. 1,'38 
Mar. 24 $1.75 Jan. 3,’38 
Mar. 24 Feb. 15,’38 
5e . 10,” 
Apr. 23 Dec. 16,’37 
Apr. 6 50c Dec. 22,’37 
Mar. 20 
May 14 
a Apr. 15 May 2 Apr. 22 
31 May 10 Apr. 30 
Apr. 20 May 2 Apr. 12 
Nortt Prop. ..75e 5 Apr. 9 May 16 Apr. 25 
5 Apr. 9 Mar. 31 Mar. 22 
Fist ak ie Northern R.R. of New Hamp- May 2 Apr. 16 
0 Apr. 15 Apr. 15 Apr. 
Nunn-Bush Shoe 5% pf......$1.25 0 Apr. 15 
2 Apr. 15 May 2 Apr. 25 
Apr. 30 Apr. 20 
es ee 6 Apr. 20 May 2 Apr. 18 
See at 7 Apr. 20 June 1 May 2 
Apr. 20 Apr. 11 - 
ie June 1 May 18 Apr. 15 Mar. 31 . 
May 2 Apr. 21 
Apr. 14 Apr. 5 
Pocahontas Fuel ...............$1 .. Mar. 31 Mar. 18 Apr. 30 Apr. 20 
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April 20, 1938 The FINANCIAL WORLD 
Investors Who Hesitate Now 
Lose Real Opportunities 
for Capital Recovery 
ENETRATION of the November, 1937 lows by prospect, and (2) how to go about it. These prob- 
security averages and the sharp rebound that lems call for expert knowledge, and the expenditure 
followed reflected the inability of the investing public of a lot of time. But as it is difficult for you to devote 


to interpret domestic trade and economic develop- 
ments in terms of market values. It came after the 
European crises had eased, and accompanied news 
that normally might have been expected to encour- 
age selective buying of securities. 


The hesitant attitude of investors serves to em- 
phasize the importance of expert guidance, for accu- 
rate interpretation of the situation would have 
enabled holders of securities to readjust their port- 
folios so as to improve income prospects and estab- 
lish positions in such issues as hold out the greatest 
promise of being likely to lead the van in any 
recovery, thereby accelerating the pace of the 
recovery of lost capital. 


The Prospect of Inflation 


Important current factors now are the revival of 
the FHA, the resumption of business loans by the 
RFC, the passage of the new tax bill by the lower 
House, and the Senate Committee’s decision to go 
even farther to reduce the pressure against business. 
The new crop control act, the railway rate increases, 
though small, the possibility of additional assistance 
to the carriers, the prospects for steel, copper, oil and 
other basic industries, the TVA investigation, the 
automobile outlook—these also enter into the cur- 
rent picture and must be properly appraised by the 
investor. But of even greater importance is the fact 
that the business recession means a great decline in 
tax receipts next year. The government’s heavy 


a resort to inflation before the end of this year—and 
your portfolio should have a sizable representation in 
inventory and commodity issues. 


You are faced today, therefore, with two prob- 
lems: (1) the importance of inaugurating imme- 


diately a new program based on the determinable 


spending budget, therefore, appears certain to force - 


sufficient time to the study of fundamentals and the 
analysis of developments, even if you had the train- 
ing and the equipment, you run the risk of in- 
terpreting sporadic movements as indications of the 
real trend. 


A Logical Investment Counsel 


In today’s situation the Financial World Research 
Bureau is your logical investment counsel and re- 
search laboratory. By enrolling as a client for con- 
tinuing supervision you can be assured of the ideal 
of investment guidance: expert program preparation, 
keen, accurate analyses of your holdings, cautious 
weighing of every factor, and quick, decisive action. 

The service is adapted to portfolios having a 
liquidating value of $10,000 or more. The fee is small 
—one-fourth of one per cent of the current value 
($2.50 per $1,000), for a full year of service, with a 
minimum annual rate of $125. 


Mail your list of holdings with your first 
year’s fee today—or use the coupon for a 
detailed description of the procedure. But 
act promptly, for this is a time for action. 


The Financial World Research Bureau 
21 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 
Please explain (without obligation to me) how your 
personal supervisory service would assist me to estab- 
lish and keep my portfolio in line with conditions, and 
achieve my objective. I enclose a list of my investments, 
showing the number of shares and their original cost. 


OBJECTIVE: 
Income [_] Capital enhancement or Both [| 
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Current 
Literature 


Upon request, and without 
obligation, any of the litera- 
ture listed below will be sent 
free direct from the firms by 
whom issued. To expedite 
handling, each letter should 
be confined to a request for a 
single item. Print plainly and 
give name and address. 


CURRENT LITERATURE 
DEPARTMENT 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


OuUTLOOK FOR RAILROAD SECURI- 
TiEsS—Analytical Study of 25 Chemi- 
cal Corporations—also statistics on 
680 Common Stocks. (Made avail- 
able by James M. Leopold & Co., 
Members New York Stock Ex- 
change.) 


Book List Free—A classified list 
of 150 important financial books, 
grouped according to subject, has 
been prepared as a reference for 
investors. (Made available by Book 
Dept., The Financial World.) 


Opp Lot Trapinc—An interesting 
booklet which explains the advan- 
tages of odd lot trading for both 
large and small investor. (Published 
by John Muir & Co., Members 
N. Y. Stock Exchange.) 


TrapInc MetHops — 24-page in- 
formative booklet on this subject. 
(Published by Chisholm & Chap- 
man, Members N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change.) 


Stocks, Bonps, COMMODITIES— 
Folder explaining trading methods, 
commission charges and commodity 
units. (Published by J. A. Acosta 
& Co., Members N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change.) 


Some FrnancrAL Facts—A 24- 
page booklet containing a brief de- 
scription of the American Telephone 
— Telegraph Company and the or- 
ganization and operations of the Bell 
System. (Made available by Ameri- 
can Telephone & Telegraph Co.) 


Can I MAKE a LIvING As A LIFE 
INSURANCE REPRESENTATIVE?—An 
informative and interesting 30-page 
booklet on this subject. It covers 
every phase and is suitable for any- 
one seeking employment which offers 
a future. (Published by Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York.) 


Business and Financial Summary 


Weekly Trade Indicators 


1937 
Apr. 9 Mar. 26 

*Crude Oil Production (bbls.)......... 3,392,350 3,405,600 3 
Electric Power Output (000 K.W.H.).. 1,990,447 1,975,239 176/36; 

tSteel Output (% of capacity)........ 32.7% 35.7% 90°36 

tAutomobile Production (U. S. A.)..... 60,975 56,900 100,474 

{Wholesale Commodity Price Index.... 77.9 78.3 924 

1 
Apr. 2 Mar. 19 

$Bank Clearings New York City....... $3,381 $3,558 $4 314 

§Bank Clearings outside New York City $2,264 $2,493 32/96) 
Total Car Loadings (number of cars). . 523,489 540,332 721.994 

*Bituminous Coal Production (tons)... 874,000 977,000 — 1,381.09 
Financial World Index of Industrial , 

*Daily Average. tAs of beginning of following week. tWard’s Report.  §000,099 

Omitted. {Journal of Commerce. 

Feder 193 
ederal Reserve Reports = 
Member Banks, 101 Cities (000,000 omitted) 
Total commercial loans............... 4,275 4,306 ad 
Other loans for purchasing securities 596 608 ’ 
U. S. Government securities held..... 9,065 9,042 9,709 

Total net demand deposits........... 14,274 14,301 15.160 
Reserve System 
Federal reserve credit outstanding.... 2,596 2,592 2,493 
Total money in circulation............ 6,394 6,325 6,387 
*Comparable figures not available. +Other than U S. Government securities. 

Miscellaneous Factors 1928 

tInventories Jan. Nov. Jan, 

maw materinis index. 199 196 139 
Manufactured goods index............ 120 114 111 

Feb. Dee. Feb. 

*Farm income — total (including sub- 

*Farm income subsidies............... 31 7 3 52 

1937 
Mar. Jan. Mar. 

fTNew capital flotations................ 23,995 45,553 139,243 
Building contracts. Daily average 

( W. Dodge—in millions)........ 8.40 7.82 8.56 
*000,000 omitted. Corporate new issues only: excludes refunding; 000 omitted— 

Commercial & Financial Chronicle. tDepartment of Commerce: 1923-1925 100, 

Dow-Jones Averages 

Closing Figures 7 Ss 9 12 18 

30 Industrial stocks.... 105.43 109.57 115.32 113.88 114.85 

20.80 21.71 22.75 22.40 21.61 

20 Utility stocks...... 16.88 17.51 18.44 17.82 17.64 

84.86 85.21 85.76 85.31 84.96 

Daily Volume N. Y.S. E. 

Sales (shares) ........ 331,450 828,290 1,414,480 600,000 640,000 

Weekly Car Loadings 1937 

Eastern District Week ended 

Mar. 26 Mar. 12 Mar. 27 

Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.... 14,455 13,005 14,827 17,602 

New York, New Haven & Hartford..... 18,782 18,693 18,717 25,671 

New York, Chicago & St. Louis........ 12,294 12,139 12,285 16,480 

7,255 7.925 7.780 12,118 

Southern District 

28,871 27,890 28,084 36,942 

Northwest District 

Chicago & Great Western............. 5,194 4.846 4,781 5,551 

Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 24,759 22,943 22,989 27,722 

Chicago & Northwestern.............. 29,964 27,074 27,358 33,201 

Central West District 

Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe.......... 25,499 24.541 22,481 27,978 

Chicago, Burlington & Quincy......... 20,766 19, 19,410 24,932 

Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific........ 21,110 19 18,858 20,997 

Chicago & Eastern Illinois............ 4,617 4.675 6.459 

Denver & Rio Grande Western........ 4,158 3,801 5,622 

Southern Pacific System............... 33,418 33,721 36,595 

Southwestern District 

Missouri-Kansas-Texas .............-- 6,715 6,194 7,957 

20,910 20,343 26,935 

St. Louis-San Francisco..............- 11,477 9,983 12,756 

St. 5,129 4,484 5,497 


Note: Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business conditions. 
from the 15th to the 15th give a rough indication of earnings for the current month. 


(Compiled from Association of American Railroads figures.> 
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Intelligent Investment Planning 


VERSUS 


Guessing Market Quotations 


AVE you ever heard any one make the 

remark, “I can guess the stock market as 
well as any expert, so I don’t need any invest- 
ment service.” Those who indulge in such 
remarks feel that because no human being can 
possibly predict the course of security prices 
accurately, it is all nonsense to bother about 
trying to keep financially informed. 


People of this kind go on the assumption that 
because they cannot obtain perfection in a giv- 
en undertaking, there is no use trying to do 
anything toward improving their knowledge 
to gain a worthwhile goal. 


While investing can never be made an exact 
science as it is obviously dependent upon many 
intangible factors that are beyond human pre- 
diction, it cannot be denied that investors, who 
apply intelligence and study to their problem 
fare far better over a period of time than the 
shortsighted individuals, who think it is foolish 
to waste time getting posted upon fundamental 
facts in developing an investment program. 


A investor’s success is usually in direct pro- 

portion to the amount of thoughtful study 
he gives to the solution of his problems. He is 
bound to make mistakes but if he follows basic 
principles such as are outlined by Mr. Guenther 
in his famous book — “Intelligent Investment 
Planning” —he can greatly lessen his errors and 
make sufficient constructive steps to more than 
overcome the mistakes. 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 
21 West Street, New York, N. Y. 


MAIL THIS VALUABLE COUPON BEFORE MAY 20 


For enclosed $10 please enter my annual subscription for THe FrnaNnciaL Wortp each week, the confidential advice privilege as per 
your rules, a copy of the enlarged “INDEPENDENT APPRAISALS OF ListED Stocks” each month, an immediate survey of my 20 
listed securities, and a copy of Mr. Guenther’s $1.00 book “INTELLIGENT INVESTMENT PLANNING.” 


SPECIAL OFFERS — CHECK YOUR CHOICE 
Annual subscription including all the above with reprints of 1056 revised "Stock Factographs"— 


Six Months subscription with 1056 REVISED "Stock Factographs"—Remit $7.15 (Survey not 


Annual subscription with 296 page Bond Book showing ratings and vital data on 4800 bonds— 


Remit $11.95. 

included.) 

Remit $10.50. 


The investor who uses an unbiased and reliable 
guide—THE FINANCIAL WorLD—to give him 
in a concise summary the vital facts and figures 
he needs for proper investment procedure, will 
fare much better than the self sufficient egotist 
who thinks his snap judgment without prepa- 
ration is just as good as the carefully arrived at 
conclusion of the investor, who obtains his facts 
first, digests them and then makes conclusions 
in a logical way. 


It is because of the fact that investing is always 
bound to have hazards that THE FINANCIAL 
Wortp prefers to have the subscriptions of 
people with intelligence enough to realize the 
limitations of any investment service at any 
price but who wish to get the maximum in the 
way of essential investment aids at a reasonable 
price. 


E repeat what we have said many times 

before. If you expect to beat the market 
through short term speculation, don’t subscribe. 
If, on the other hand, you recognize your own 
limitations in working out a sensible investment 
program, you simply cannot afford to be with- 
out THE FINANCIAL WoRrLD to save a $10 bill. 


If you are the type of investor who realizes the 
folly of depending upon hit-or-miss informa- 
tion and snap judgment in trying to work out 
a successful investment program, you are sure 
to be satisfied with the many ways in which 
THE FrnanciaL Worip can help you solve 
your investment problem in the next 12 months. 
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PRESS OF 
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**How about it, Joe, do you 
find that Camels are differ- 
ent from other cigarettes?” 


**Any all-cigarettes-are-alike talk 
doesn’t jibe with my experience. 
There’s a big difference. Camels 
have alot extra. I’ve smoked Cam- 
els steadily for 5 years, and found 
that Camel is the cigarette that 
agrees with me in a lot of ways. 
Good taste. Mildness. Easy on the 
throat. Camels don’t give me the 
feeling of having jumpy nerves.” 


WHEN BILL GRAHAM saw Joe DiMaggio pull out his Camels, 
he thought it was a good time to get Joe’s opinion on 
smoking. Joe came straight to the point: “There’s a big 
difference between Camels and the others.” Like Joe 
DiMaggio, you, too, will find in Camels a matchless blend 
of finer, more expensive tobaccos—Turkish and Domestic. 


JOE OFTEN dons the chef's 
hat himself. He has a double 
reason to be interested in 
good digestion—as a chef 
and as a ball player. On this 
score he says: “I smoke Cam- 
els ‘for digestion’s sake.’” 


JOE LIKES to go down to the 
wharf, where he used to work 
helping his father, and keep his 
hand in on mending nets. DiMag- 
gio is husky—stands 6 feet tall 
—weighs around 185 pounds. 
His nerves are h-e-a-l-t-h-y! 


DURING THE WINTER, Joe’s 
pretty busy at his restaurant. 
When he’s tired he says: 
“I get a lift with a Camel. 
That’s another way I can spot 
a difference between Camels 
and other cigarettes.” 


Copyright. 1938, R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina 


Camels are 
a matchless blend 
of finer, 
MORE EXPENSIVE 
TOBACCOS 
... Turkish and 
Domestic 


THEY ARE THE 
LARGEST-SELLING 


_ CIGARETTE IN AMERICA 


JOE'S GRIP. “Ball 
players go for Camels 
in a big way,” he says. 
stick toCamels. They 
don’ tirritate mythroat.” 


“We know § 
tobacco because 
we grow it... 


‘“‘When Camel 
says ‘costlier 
tobaccos’ I 
know it’s 
right,” says 
Mr. Edward 
Estes, capable young planta 
who knows tobacco from thy 
ground up. ‘Take my |g 
crop, for instance. 
bought all the best parts 
paid me the most I’ve eyg 
gotten. The men who gr 
tobacco know what to smokf 
—Camels!”’ 


“Last year | 
had the dap 
diest crop ever, 
says Mr. Ro 
Jones, anothe 
experienced 
planter wh 
prefers Camels. ‘‘The 
people paid more to get m 
choice lots. I smoke Came 
because I know they use finey 
costlier tobaecos in ’em. It! 
not surprising that Camel} 
the leading cigarette with y 
planters.” 


Mr. Harold 
Craig, too, is 
a successful 
grower who 


rower who 
gives e 

on the subject of the quality 
of leaf tobacco used for Cam 
els. ‘‘I’m the fellow who get 
the check—so I know tha 
Camels use more expensivg 
tobaccos. Camel got the besf 
of my last crop. That hold 
true with most planters J 
know, too. You bet I smok@ 
Camels. I know that thos 
costlier tobaccos in Camels dt 
make a difference.” 


in his market. 
“Camel paidtop 
prices for my best lots,” he 
says. ‘And I noticed at the 
auction other planters got top 
prices from the Camel buyer 
too when their tobacco was 
extra-choice grade. Being it 
the tobacco growing business, 
I’m partial to Camels. Most 
of the other big growers here 
feel the same way.” 


“We smoke 
Camels because 
we know tobacco” 


TOBACCO 
PLANTERS SAY 


Last year, Mn 
Walter Devine’ 
tobacco brought 
the highest price 
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